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John  Bentley’s  Mistake 


CHAPTER  I. 

A TALK  IN  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

OW  long  these  rows  of 
corn  are ! ” said  Sidney 
Bentley,  leaning  wearily 
against  a friendly  stump 
that  chanced  to  stand 
about  in  the  centre  of 
his  father’s  corn-field. 
He  evidently  expected  a reply;  but  his 
brother,  who  was  a little  taller  than  him- 
self, did  not  seem  to  notice  this  remark. 
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but  kept  on  about  his  work.  Sidney 
waited  a full  minute  for  an  answer,  and 
then  said  again  : “ I wonder  if  we  ever 
shall  get  this  field  of  corn  finished.” 

“ Not  unless  you  work  faster  than  you 
have  this  morning,  Sid,”  replied  the 
brother,  as  he  heaped  the  mellow  earth 
around  the  rank  corn-stalks,  that  were 
so  green  and  beautiful.  “ The  fact  is, 
Sid,  you  are  getting  lazy,  and  unless 
you  smart  up  a little,  it  will  take  us  a 
whole  week  to  hoe  all  of  this  corn ; ” 
and,  saying  this,  Frank  Bentley  stepped 
briskly  along  to  another  hill. 

“ Perhaps  if  I was  as  large  and  strong 
as  you  are,  Frank,  I could  keep  up  with 
you  without  your  having  a single  hill 
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of  corn  in  my  row;  but  as  it  is,  it  is 
pretty  hard  work  for  me  to  do  as  much 
as  I am  obliged  to.  I wonder  if  father 
intends  for  us  to  finish  hoeing  all  this 
corn  alone  ? ” And  the  boy  looked  rather 
sadly  over  that  portion  of  the  field  that 
still  remained  to  be  hoed. 

“ Of  course  he  does,  Sid ; for  don’t  you 
see  him  and  Tom  over  in  the  hay-field 
yonder  ? I heard  him  say  this  very 
morning  that  he  was  behind  with  his 
work,  for  all  of  the  grass  was  ready  to 
be  cut,  and  that  the  oats  were  ripening 
fast.  I know  that  father  will  not  stop  to 
help  us  any,  so  we  might  as  well  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  it  ourselves.  There 
is  no  getting  out  of  this  job,  Sid,  so  let 
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us  submit  as  cheerfully  as  we  can  to  our 
fate,”  and  Frank  made  the  shining 
spade  fairly  fly  around  the  corn-hills. 

“ Well,  it  is  too  bad  any  way,”  replied 
Sidney,  going  to  work  again,  “for  I 
know  that  no  other  boys  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  have  to  work  as  we  do.” 

“ I know  that,  Sid,  just  as  well  as  you 
do,”  answered  Frank  a little  less  cheer- 
fully; “but  we  have  got  to  submit  to  it 
all,  so  we  might  as  well  make  the  best 
of  it.” 

“ I shall  not  always  submit  to  it, 
Frank ; for,  if  I cannot  be  treated  like 
other  boys,  I’ll  run  away,”  answered 
Sidney  in  a resolute  way. 

“ And  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
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the  fire,  as  the  old  saying  is,”  said  the 
brother,  a little  surprised  at  the  unusual 
tone  that  Sidney  adopted, 

“ I don’t  believe  that  I should  be  any 
worse  off  than  I am  now,”  replied  the 
boy,  “for  I am  a perfect  drudge  in  every 
respect,  and  never  have  an  hour  for 
myself.  It  is  work,  work,  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  I am  heartily  sick 
of  it.  If  I could  occasionally  have  a 
half-holiday,  like  Edward  Grey,  I would 
never  say  a word.  He  has  at  least  one 
holiday  in  each  week,  in  which  he  can 
do  just  what  he  pleases,  while  I have 
not  had  an  hour  this  summer  to  spend 
as  I ch»se.  I don’t  just  understand  it, 
though,  for  Edward  Grey’s  father  is  not 
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worth  half  so  much  money  as  I know 
my  father  has  got.  Do  you  know, 
Frank,  what  makes  such  a difference 
between  Mr.  Grey  and  father?” 

“ No,  I do  not  quite  understand  it, 
Sid;  but  people  are  not  all  alike,  you 
know.  There  is  old  Jim  Martin,  that  is 
not  like  anybody  else  in  the  whole 
world.  He  is  the  most  like  a brute  of 
anybody  that  I know  of — ” 

“ He  would  be  all  right  if  he  would  let 
liquor  alone,  I guess,”  exclaimed  Sidney, 
interrupting  his  brother. 

“ But  he  never  will  let  it  alone,”  was 
the  reply  ; “he  loves  it  too  well.” 

“I  should  think  he  would,  though, 
because  it  makes  Mrs.  Martin,  Joey,  and 
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Ruthie  all  so  wretched.  Why,  Joey  and 
Ruthie  have  no  clothes  at  all,  only  what 
the  neighbors  give  them.  They  cannot 
go  to  Sabbath-school  or  anywhere  else. 
And  I know  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  near  all  of  the  time. 
Don’t  you  remember  that  snowy  day 
last  winter  when  Joey  came  to  our  house 
so  cold  and  hungry,  and  asked  mother 
for  some  bread  to  carry  home  ? ” 

“Yes,  Sid,  I remember  it  all;  and  so, 
don’t  you  see  that  Joey  is  a great  deal 
worse  off  than  you  are,  even  if  Edward 
Grey  does  have  a little  easier  time  gen- 
erally than  you  do?  I tell  you,  I should 
much  rather  be  in  our  own  places  than 
in  such  a condition  as  Joey  and  Ruthie 
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Martin.  They  don’t  see  many  pleasant 
days,  I can  tell  you,  and  I think  it  is  a 
good  deal  worse  to  be  pounded  by  a 
drunken  man  and  go  hungry  and  half- 
clothed,  than  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  work 
hard.” 

“So  do  I,” answered  Sidney,  in  a little 
lower  tone  of  voice  than  what  he  had 
used  before.  “Yet  I don’t  see  why  Mr. 
Martin  can’t  let  liquor  alone  when  he 
knows  what  work  he  is  making.  I 
would  not,  touch  it  if  I was  in  his  place, 
I know.” 

“ If  you  were  in  his  place,  you  would 
undoubtedly  do  just  as  he  does,  for  I have 
heard  Mr.  Grey  say  that  it  is  not  a very 
easy  task  to  leave  off  drinking,”  said  Frank. 
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“ I wonder  how  Mr.  Grey  knows  any- 
thing about  it  ? He  never  drank  a glass 
of  liquor  in  his  life,  and  does  not  think  it 
is  right  even  to  take  a glass  of  harmless 
cider.  Father  calls  him  a temperance 
fanatic,  and  says  he  goes  clear  beyond 
reason  with  his  strange  notions.  I am 
sure  that  Mr.  Grey  is  a good  man,  and 
I don’t  see  what  makes  father  dislike  him 
so  much.”  And  Sidney  looked  some- 
what puzzled. 

“I  guess  that  father  does  not  dislike 
him,  Sid,  but  he  don’t  believe  just  as  Mr. 
Grey  does  in  regard  to  drinking  wine 
and  cider.  Father,  you  know,  has  got 
a number  of  barrels  of  cider  in  the  cellar 
for  our  own  use,  and  some  home-made 
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wine,  which  is  saved  for  company.  Mr. 
Grey  thinks  it  is  an  awful  crime  to  use 
either  wine  or  cider,  and  I guess  he 
told  father  so  one  day,  and  this  is  what 
made  the  disagreement.  I don’t  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  drink  a little  home-made 
wine  or  cider ; I wish  I had  a good 
drink  now,”  and  Frank  looked  wishfully 
toward  the  hay-field,  where  he  knew 
there  was  a jug  of  cider. 

“ There  are  three  at  work  over  in  that 
field,”  he  continued,  “ and  I really  be- 
lieve the  new-comer  is  old  Jim  Martin. 
Yes,  I know  it  is,  for  no  other  man  in 
town  wears  such  a coat  as  that.” 

“ I know  what  he  came  to  work  for 
father  for ; he  knows  that  he  can  get  all 
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of  the  cider  he  wants.  He  would  not 
work  for  Mr.  Grey,  because  he  could 
not  *get  anything  to  drink  there  but 
cold  water,  and  he  don’t  think  much  of 
that.  I heard  Mr.  Grey  offer  him  a 
dollar  and  a half  a day  if  he  would 
come,  and  the  old  fool  has  come  here, 
while  father  will  only  give  him  one 
dollar.  Is  it  not  strange  ? ” said  Sidney. 

“Not  a bit,”  answered  Frank,  “for  he 
thinks  a great  deal  more  of  cider  than 
of  money.” 

“ I should  not  think  that  father  would 
let  him  have  any  cider,”  observed  Sid- 
ney, thoughtfully ; “ for,  after  he  drinks 
that,  he  always  goes  to  the  hotel  for 
whiskey.” 
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“ Not  always,”  replied  Frank,  laugh- 
ing ; “ for  sometimes  old  cider  makes 
him  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  get  there.” 

“ I did  not  know  that  cider  ever  made 
anybody  drunk,”  exclaimed  Sidney  in 
surprise.  “ If  it  does,  I don’t  believe 
that  it  is  right  to  drink  it,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Grey  does.” 

“ Of  course,  if  you  drink  enough  of  it,” 
replied  Frank ; “ but  one  or  two  drinks 
of  cider  will  not  harm  you.  Old  Jim 
does  not  know  when  to  stop.  The 
more  he  drinks,  the  more  he  wants.” 

“ Then  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  drink 
any,”  said  Sidney  decidedly. 

“ No ; I think  he  would  be  better  olf 
not  to  touch  it  at  all,”  replied  Frank; 
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“ I hope  that  he  will  not  get  on  a regular 
‘ spree,’  just  as  he  did  last  year,  in  hay- 
ing time.  Do  you  not  remember  it,  Sid  ? ” 
“ I shall  never  forget  it,  I guess,” 
answered  the  boy  half  sadjy.  “But  did 
he  begin  that  sad  spree  by  drinking 
cider  at  our  house  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Frank  reluctantly,  “but 
father  never  dreamed  how  it  would  be ; 
if  he  had,  I am  sure  he  would  have 
looked  out.” 

“ I should  not  think  he  would  let  the 
old  toper  have  any  this  year,  then  ; I’ll 
watch  and  see  if  he  does,”  said  Sidney. 

Just  then  the  cheerful-sounding  dinner- 
bell  rang,  and  the  boys  started  gladly 
toward  the  large  farm-house. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A PEEP  INTO  THE  DRUNKARd’s  HOME. 

• 

HE  old  house  which  the 
Martins  occupied  was 
not  a very  pleasant  one, 
for  it  had  been  going  to 
decay  a number  of  years. 
It  had  a fine  location, 
however,  upon  a slight 
hill  that  overlooked  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Greenville,  which  was  about 
a half  a mile  away.  Only  one  farm  lay 
between  the  drunkard’s  home  and  the 
little’  hamlet  that  nestled  down  in  the 
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quiet  valley.  This  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Grey,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  house  was  very  much  unlike  that  in 
which  James  Martin  lived,  for  it  was  a 
model  of  beauty  and  comfort,  and  at 
once  revealed  the  fact  that  its  owner 
was  a man  of  good  taste,  and  not  a 
sloven.  People  who  passed  along  by 
these  two  houses  could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  difference  between  them;  and 
they  generally  shook  their  heads  while 
passing  the  drunkard’s  home,  and  said, 
“Poor  Mrs.  Martin!”  It  was  a little 
strange  that  nobody  ever  seemed  to  pity 
old  Jim,  not  even  when  he  suffered  long 
and  severely  with  pain  and  disease. 

“ He  ought  to  suffer,”  some  would  say. 
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while  others  said,  “ He  has  brought  it 
all  upon  himself” ; and  so  poor  old  Jim 
did  not  get  much  pity  or  sympathy  from 
anybody.  Nobody  loved  or  even  re- 
spected him,  and  so  the  poor  man  found 
it  ^ a very  easy  matter  to  drift  along 
toward  ruin.  Yet,  strange  to  say  that 
all  the  gloomy  shadows  that  clustered 
around  the  pathway  of  James  Martin 
had  gathered  there  in  the  brief  period 
of  half  a dozen  of  years.  He  was 
once  a happy,  useful  man,  but  he  be- 
came a slave  to  strong  drink,  so  shame 
and  misery  soon  overtook  him.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  kind  that  can  caress  the 
deadly  wine-serpent  for  years  before 
they  finally  perish,  for  he  went  the 
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downward  road  very  swiftly.  The  home 
that  was  once  filled  with  peace  and 
happiness  soon  became  the  abode  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  the  drufik- 
ard’s  wife  became  a pale,  silent  woman. 
Hope  did  not  forsake  her  at  once,  for  at 
times  her  husband  seemed  kind  and  half 
happy,  a little  as  he  did  in  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life.  She  tried 
to  hope  that  some  kind  power  would  yet 
save  him,  and  lead  him  back  to  honor 
and  usefulness  again.  But  the  long 
shadowy  years  went  by,  and  all  of  the 
time  he  was  growirig  more  reckless  and 
heartless.  So  he  had  become  a loath- 
some, wretched  drunkard,  covered  with 
rags  and  shame,  caring  for  nothing  but 
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strong  drink.  But  Mrs.  Martin  still 
tried  to  do  her  duty,  as  far  as  she  was 
able,  in  caring  for  little  Joey,  who  was 
about  eight  years  old,  and  Ruthie,  who 
was  only  four.  Joey  was  a bright,  ac- 
tive boy,  while  Ruthie  was  a pale,  fragile 
child,  very  much  unlike  the  happy,  joy- 
ous children  who  filled  other  homes. 

Mrs.  Martin,  Joey,  and  Ruthie  were 
seated  around  the  little  pine  table  upon 
which  was  found  their  plain  supper.  All 
seemed  more  sad  and  thoughtful  than 
usual,  and  nothing  was  said  until  Joey 
began : « 

“ I do  hope  that  father  will  not  get  to 
drinking  as  he  did  last  year  in  haying 
time.” 
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“ I am  afraid  that  he  will,  my  son,” 
answered  Mrs.  Martin,  in  a low  voice. 

“ I wonder  what  made  him  go  to  Mr. 
Bentley’s  to  Avork?  Mr.  Bentley  never 
pays  him  as  much  as  any  one  else  would 
give  him,  and  yet  he  goes  there  every 
time  he  can  get  a chance.  What  makes 
him,  mother  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Bentley  always  gives  his  hired 
men  cider,  Joey.  This  is  what  makes  him. 
go  there  so  readily,  I suppose,”  replied 
Mrs.  Martin. 

“ I should  not  think  that  Mr.  Bentley 
would  give  father  any  cider,  when  he 
knows  it  makes  him  behave  so  badly,” 
said  Joey. 

Mrs.  Martin  made  no  reply  to  this; 
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and  so  Joey  asked,  “ Is  Mr.  Bentley  a 
good  man,  mother  ? ” 

“ What  made  you  ask  such  a question, 
my  son  ? ” enquired  Mrs.  Martin,  looking 
at  the  sober,  thoughtful  face  of  her  boy. 

“ Because  I thought,  if  he  was  a good 
man,  he  would  not  give  father  cider  to 
drink,”  answered  Joey. 

“ He  thinks  that  he  is  good,  undoubt- 
edly,” said  Mrs.  Martin;  “and  I suppose 
people  generally  call  him  so,”  she  added. 

“Yes,  I know  they  do,”  said  Joey; 
“ and  I suppose  it  is  because  he  goes  to 
'church  every  Sunday  and  appears  so 
good.  But  I like  Mr.  Grey  a great 
deal  better  than  I do  him,  for  he  never 
gives  father  any  cider,  and  he  don’t 
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believe  it  is  right  for  anybody  to  drink 
it.” 

“I  wish  there  were  more  men  in  the 
world  like  Mr,  Grey,”  Mrs.  Martin  only 
said. 

“ I wish  everybody  was  like  him !”  , Joey 
exclaimed ; “ then  there  would  not  be 
any  drunkards  like  father,  and  every  one 
would  be  happy.” 

“ Sometimes  people  are  unhappy — 
those  who  know  nothing  about  drunk- 
ards or  drinking  liquor,”  replied  Mrs. 
Martin. 

“I  know  that  we.  should  be  happy 
if  father  did  not  drink  liquor,”  said  Joey, 
in  a decided  manner. 

“ We  should  be  happier  than  we  are 
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now,  no  doubt.  But  as  it  is,  we  must 
trust  in  God  and  hope  for  the  best,” 
answered  Mrs.  Martin,  a little  more 
,i  hopefully. 

“I  wish  that  I could  go  to  Sabbath- 
school  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,”  said 
Joey,  after  a few  moments  of  silence. 

If  I had  good  clothes  like  Frank  and 
Sidney  Bentley,  I would  go.” 

“You  will  soon  be  large  enough  to 
■ earn  money,  my  son,  and  then  you  can 
buy  some  better  clothes,”  answered  Mrs. 
Martin. 

“ And  I’ll  buy  you  and  Ruthie  some 
too,  so  that  we  can  all  go  to  Sabbath - 
school  and  church.  And  I’ll  buy  some 
new  chairs,  a new  table,  and  a lot  of 
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things.”  And  the  little  boy  seemed  to 
forget  all  present  sorrows  in  his  thoughts 
of  a happy  future. 

Mrs.  Martin  smiled  a little  sadly,  but 
said  quite  cheerfully,  “ God  grant  that 
you  may  be  a blessing  to  us,  Joey,”  and 
here  they  all  arose  from  the  little  table. 

Mrs.  Martin  soon  removed  the  few 
dishes  from  the  table,  and  in  a short 
time  her  simple  household  duties  were 
all  performed,  and  then  she  took  her 
place  by  the  open  window  to  finish  some 
sewing  that  she  was  doing  for  the  family 
of  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Grey  and  his  good  wife  were  very 
kind  to  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  children, 
for  they  were  continually  bestowing 
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favors  upon  the  drunkard’s  family  in 
many  ways.  First,  all  of  the  sewing 
that  Mrs.  Grey  was  unable  to  do  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Martin,  for  which  she 
was  amply  repaid.  Then  Mr.  Grey  in 
some  way  found  many  light  chores  and 
errands  which  Joey  was  very  glad  to  do, 
for  the  little  boy  always  received  his  pay 
in  full.  The  kind  father  also  would 
often  go»  when  Mr.  Martin  was  crazy 
with  liquor,  to  keep  him  from  doing 
harm  to  his  wife  and  children.  Many 
a hard,  cruel  blow  he  had  saved  them; 
for,  sad  to  tell,  the  wretched  drunkard 
did  not  hesitate  to  strike  his  wife,  son, 
or  even  frail  little  Ruth,  when  his 
passions  were  excited  by  strong  drink. 
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It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Martin  and  her 
helpless  children  that  they  had  such 
friends  and  neighbors  as  Mr,  Grey  and 
his  good  wife. 

Mrs.  Martin  sat  by  the  low  window 
and  sewed  swiftly  until  the  approach- 
ing twilight  admonished  her  that  her 
day’s  labor  was  nearly  completed.  A 
few  stitches  more  she  took,  and  then 
she  rolled  up  the  garment  which  she 
had  completed,  bidding  Joey  take  them 
over  to  Mr.  Grey’s.  The  boy  started 
directly  upon  his  errand,  while  Mrs. 
Martin  led  little  Ruthie  to  her  sleeping- 
room,  which  was  just  out  of  the  kitchen.. 
Soon  the  pale  sweet  face  of  the  child  was 
resting  upon  the  snowy  pillow,  and  then. 
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as  the  mother  bent  her  head  to  receive 
the  good-night  kiss,  two  little  slender- 
arms  twined  themselves  about  her  neck, 
and  the  low  word  “ Mamma  ” greeted 
her  ear. 

“What,  darling ?”  Mrs.  Martin  said, 
as  she  kissed  the  half-parted  lipa  again 
and  again. 

“ Will  papa  whip  Joey  and  me  just  as 
he  did  before,  when  he  worked  for  Mr. 
Bentley?”  enquired  the  child,  in  a low, 
half  fearful  voice. 

“ I hope  not,  little  darling,”  the  mother 
answered,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  a fearful  scene 
that  took  place  only  a few  weeks  before. 

The  child  still  clung  to  her  mother, 
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and  her  little  heart  beat  very  fast,  as 
if  the  danger  of  the  past  was  not  over 
yet. 

“ ni  ask  God  to  take  care  of  us  all,” 
she  said  again. 

“ God  will  take  care  of  us  if  we  ask 
him,  Ruthie,”  answered  Mrs.  Martin, 
unclasping  the  little  hands. 

Another  kiss  the  mother  pressed  upon 
the  sweet  lips,  and  then  she  turned  softly 
away.  The  child  soon  forgot  her  fears, 
as  the  balm  of  all  sorrow,  sleep,  stole 
over  her.  It  was  well  that  she  could 
forget  them  even  for  a little  while. 

“ Will  better  days  ever  come  ? ” sighed 
poor  Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  sat  in  the  dim 
twilight,  looking  towards  the  cheerful 
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light  that  shone  from  the  large  windows 
of  Mr.  Grey’s  house.  Just  then  she 
heard  heavy  steps, . and  soon  she  saw 
her  husband  coming  slowly  along.  She 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  drunk  enough 
cider  to  render  him  cross  and  disagree- 
able. She  wondered  why  he  did  not  go 
onward  to  the  village  tavern,  as  he 
usually  did  after  drinking  cider  at  Mr. 
Bentley’s. 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Bentley  did  not  pay 
him  to-night  for  his  day’s  work,”  she 
said  to  herself  as  he  opened  the  door. 

He  kicked  over  a chair  before  he  had 
got  to  the  shelf  upon  which  lay  his 
pipes  and  tobacco,  although  he  had  to 
step  aside  to  reach  it.  Then  he  filled 
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a black  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  sullenly- 
sat  down  to  smoke.  Soon  the  room  -was 
filled  with  the  disgusting  fumes  of  the 
burning  weed, 

“ Make  me  a cup  of  strong  coffee, 
Sue,”  he  said  at  last,  in  a cross,  com- 
manding voice. 

“There  is  no  coffee,  James,”  Mrs. 
Martin  replied  in  a low  voice. 

“ I know  you  lie,”  he  said,  while  his 
eyes  fairly  shone  with  anger.  “And 
if  you  don’t  stir  yourself  around  and 
make  it  pretty  soon,  you’ll  get  yourself 
into  a pretty  muss.” 

“We  have  not  had  any  coffee  for 
more  than  a month,  James,”  the  wife 
replied. 
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“Well,  then,  start  that  lazy  brat  of 
yours  down  to  Dicks’s  after  some,”  he 
said  again,  in  a threatening  voice. 

Just  at  that  moment  Joey  entered  the 
room,  and  the  father  ordered  him  away 
to  get  the  coffee. 

“ Tell  Mr.  Dicks  that  I will  pay  him 
for  it  soon,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  as  she 
turned  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that 
would  come. 

It  was  a long  walk  for  poor  tired 
Joey,  yet  he  started  manfully  away.  He 
returned  in  a little  while,  but  his  half- 
drunken  father  was  sleeping  soundly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MORE  TROUBLE THE  SIGNAL. 

lorning  came  at  last, 


dark  clouds  of  coming  trouble  seem  to 
cast  their  shadows  before.  After  awhile 
her  husband  also  arose,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  his  work  at  Mr.  Bentley’s.  He 
appeared  very  much  as  he  did  the  night 


bright,  sunny,  and  beau- 
tiful. Mrs.  Martin  was 
up  in  good  season  to 
prepare  for  the  duties  of 
the  day.  She  had  passed 
a sleepless  night,  for  the 
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before,  only  maintaining  a sullen  silence. 
Filling  a huge  box  with  tobacco,  and 
thrusting  a pipe  into  his  pocket,  he 
went  away,  not  appearing  to  notice  his 
wife.  • 

For  a long  time  Joey  and  Ruthie  slept 
on,  knowing  nothing  about  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  fair  summer  morning. 
They  did  not  hear  the  sweet  bird-songs 
that  trembled  on  the  fresh,  pure  air,  or 
see  the  fragrant  flowers  glistening  in  the 
bright  morning  sun. 

“ I will  let  them  sleep,  for  they  will 
awake  to  a sense  of  their  sad  condition 
soon  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  half 
aloud. 

The  breakfast  was  awaiting  them 
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when  little  Joey  came  down  the  stairs,, 
rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he  was  only 
half  awake.  Then  a low  call  from 
Ruthie’s  room  was  heard,  and  sooa 
they  were  all  seated  around  the"  table 
again.  After  the  plain  breakfast  was- 
eaten,  the  large  Bible  was  taken  fromi 
the  shelf,  a chapter  read  from  its  sacred 
pages,  and  then  all  bowed  in  prayer. 
The  m.other  offered  up  a brief  simple 
prayer  to  God,  asking  him  to  watch 
over  them  all  that  day,  and  protect 
them  from  danger.  She  also  asked  his- 
blessing  to  rest  upon  the  absent  husband 
and  father,  and  to  lead  him  back  unto 
the  ways  of  peace, 

Joey  attended  the  village  school,  and 
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so  when  nine  o’clock  came  he  started  to- 
wards the  pleasant  white  school-house 
that  stood  just  out  of  the  busy  portion 
of  the  town.  Just  as  he  arrived  opposite 
the  house  of  Mr.  Grey,  Edward  came 
out  and  joined  him,  and  together  they 
-walked  toward  the  village. 

Edward  was  a firm  friend  of  little 
Joey,  and  seemed  to  take  especial  pains 
to  watch  over  and  care  for  him.  If  the 
school-boys  ever  attempted  to  injure 
Joey. or  say  unkind  words  to  him,  they 
were  always  silenced  by  Edward. 

. “ I am  glad  that  I do  not  have  to 
work  like  Frank  and  Sidney  Bentley,” 
said  Edward  to  Joey,  as  they  walked 
along. 
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‘ I should  rather  be  in  their  place 
than  in  my  own,”  answered  Joey,  think- 
ing of  his  cheerless  life. 

“ I am  real  sorry  for  you,  Joey,  and  I 
wish  that  I could  help  you  in  some  way, 
and  may  be  I can  when  I get  a little 
older,”  said  Edward,  in  a low,  sympa- 
thizing tone  of  voice. 

“ If  father  did  not  drink  liquor,  I 
should  not  need  any  help,”  replied  Joey. 

“ I know  it,”  said  Edward ; “ and  I 
am  very  glad  that  my  father  does  not 
drink  liquor.  And  I will  never  touch  it 
either.  I shall  sign  a temperance  pledge 
the  first  chance  I get.” 

“ So  will  I,"”  said  Joey ; and  then  he 
added  in  a lower  voice,  “ I am  afraid 
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that  we  shall  have  another  sad  time  at 
our  house  in  a day  or  two,  for  father 
has  gone  to  work  for  Mr.  Bentley.  He 
gives  him  just  enough  cider  to  get  it  to 
going  w'ell,  and  then  father  goes  down 
to  Smith’s  to  get  whiskey.” 

“ I should  think  that  Mr.  Bentley 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself,  to  let  your 
father  have  cider  to  drink.  But  if  he 
does  have  such  a spree,  you  just  come 
over  to  our  house  and  stay,  and  tell  your 
mother  and  Ruthie  to  come,  too” — and 
Edward  stopped  to  see  if  Joey  would 
agree  to  such  a plan. 

“ I don’t  know  how  that  plan  would 
work.  I am  afraid  that  father  Avould 
be  very  angry  and  perhaps  half-kill 
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us  when  we  went  back,”  answered 
Joey. 

“ I am  afraid  that  he  will  kill  you  en- ' 
tirely  if  you  stay  within  his  reach,”  said 
Edward ; “ but  if  he  should  come  home 
crazy  with  drink,  you  just  hang  this 
white  handkerchief  out  of  your  chamber 
window;  I’ll  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  I 
see  it  I’ll  tell  father,  and  he  will  start 
at  once  for  your  house.” 

“Yes,  I can  do  that;  strange  that  we 
n^ver  thought  of  it  before  ” — and  a look 
of  relief  came  over  Joey’s  face. 

The  day  passed  away,  and  after  school 
was  ended  Joey  went  directly  home,  as 
if  to  prepare  for  some  coming  calamity. 

Just  as  the  sun  had  disappeared  fromi 
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view  in  the  western  sky,  Janies  Martin 
came  from  Mr.  Bentley’s  very  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  night  before. 
This  time,  however,  he  went  directly  to- 
ward the  village  tavern,  never  even  once 
looking  toward  his  own  house. 

“ I am  afraid  that  we  shall  have 
trouble  to-night,”  said  Mrs.  Martin  to 
Joey. 

“ I have  been  thinking  about  it  ah 
day,  mother,”  he  answered.  “ If  we 
could  only  send  little  Ruthie  away  some- 
where, so  that  he  cannot  harm  her,  I 
should  be  very  thankful.  Why  can’t  we 
take  her  up  to  Mr.  Grey’s,  mother  ? 

“ I am  afraid  that  it  would  not  answer, 
my  son  : for  if  he  should  guess  our  rea- 
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sons  in  sending  her  away,  he  would  be 
far  worse.  Then,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
be  fully  sober  in  a whole  week.  We 
will  all  remain  here  and  trust  in 
God.” 

Little  Ruth  went  to  bed  at  the  usual 
hour,  but  Joey  sat  by  the  window  a long 
time,  thinking  over  the  past  and  wonder- 
ing if  better  days  would  ever  come.  It 
was  a bright  moonlight  night,  and  the 
bo-y  thought  that  everything  appeared 
strangely  beautiful  in  the  calm  bright- 
ness that  rested  over  the  earth.  He 
could  not  sleep,  he  knew,  and  so  he 
maintained  his  watch  by  the  window 

“I  wonder  if  Edward  would  see 'the 
signal  if  I should  hang  it  out  to-night. 
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He  will  go  to  bed  and  be  soundly  sleep- 
ing when  father  comes,”  he  sighed. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  ten,  and  eleven, 
but  still  the  faithful  watcher  sat  by  the 
open  window. 

“Father  will  come  pretty  soon,  for 
Smith  will  shut  up  for  the  night  now,” 
he  thought. 

He  was  not  mistaken,  for  soon  he 
heard  heavy  footsteps,  and  as  he  looked 
out  he  saw  his  father  staggering  along. 
He  thought  it  a little  strange  that  he 
had  -not  heard  him  before  he  had  got 
so  near  home,  but  the  truth  was  the 
drunken  man  had  come  very  quietly 
past  the  house  of  Mr.  Grey.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  of  the  strong  farmer,  for 
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more  than  once  he  had  been  bound  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Grey.  But  after  he 
had  reached  his  own  door  he  began  to 
sing  a vile  bar-room  song,  occasionally 
stopping  to  utter  a loud  oath. 

“ Where  are  you,  old  woman  ? ” he 
called  out  in  a loud  voice.  “ Please  get 
up  and  pay  your  compliments  to  your 
husband,  before  I help  you  out  of  bed,” 
and  saying  this  he  began  to  sing  again. 

“ What  do  you  wish  for,  James  ? ” said 
Mrs.  Martin,  stepping  into  the  room. 

“ Oh  ! you  had  not  gone  to  bed,  then,” 
he  replied.  “ I’d  like  to  know  what 
business  you  have  sitting  up  until  this 
time  of  night.  Watching  to  see  if  I 
come  home  drunk,  ha ! I’ll  teach  you 
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better  than  that  ” — and  then  he  seized  the 
poor  woman  and  struck  her  savagely. 

“ Don’t,  James,  please  don’t,”  she 
gasped. 

“ Stop  your  snivelling,  or  I’ll  beat  your 
brains  out,”  he  said,  advancing  towards 
her.  “ But  I know  how  I’ll  pay  you 
off,”  he  said,  starting  towards  the  door 
of  Ruthie’s  room.  “ I’ll  just  knock  the 
brat’s  brains  out  instead  of  your’n.” 

Joey  had  hung  put  the  white  handker- 
chief the  moment  he  had  heard  the  low 
threat  of  violence,  and  with  a beating 
heart  he  awaited  the  result. 

“ I wonder  if  Mr.  Grey  will  come,”  he 
groaned,  as  he  heard  his  father  enter 
Ruthie’s  room. 
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A loud  scream  from  below  came  to  his 
ears,  followed  by  a horrid  oath ; and  just 
then  he  saw  Mr.  Grey  running  swiftly 
toward  the  house. 

Another  scream  and  oath  sounded  out 
upon  the  air  of  night  just  as  Mr.  Grey 
opened  the  door. 

“What  are  you  about,  James  Mar- 
tin ? ” he  exclaimed,  rushing  into  the 
bedroom,  where  a strange,  cruel  sight 
met  his  view. 

“ Only  trying — to — rule — my — own — 
house — hold — you  know,”  answered  the 
drunken  man. 

Little  Ruth  lay  upon  the  floor  pale  and 
motionless  as  marble,  while  the  red  blood 
flowed  from  a wound  upon  her  forehead. 
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Mrs.  Alartin  also  lay  upon  the  floor 
trying  vainly  to  arise  to  her  feet. 

For  a moment  Mr.  Grey  felt  sick  and 
faint,  but  it  was  only  for  a moment ; and 
then  he  sprang  like  a tiger  upon  the 
drunken  wretch.  In  a moment  he  was 
felled  to  the  floor  and  securely  bound, 
and  then  Mr.  Grey  rushed  to  the  door 
and  shouted  loudly  for  help. 

Some  of  the  villagers  who  had  not  re- 
tired for  the  night  heard  the  loud  call, 
and  rushed  toward  the  drunkard’s  home. 

Mr.  Bentley,  who  lived  a short  dis- 
tance the  other  way,  also  heard  the  cry, 
and  started  toward  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing. 

The  men  from  the  village  arrived  first, 
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however,  and  little  Ruth  was  carefully 
lifted  to  the  bed,  and  then  one  of  them 
ran  swiftly  for  Dr.  Ellwood. 

“ What  does  all  this  mean  ? ” asked 
Mr.  Bentley,  walking  slowly  into  the 
room. 

“ It  means  that  Jim  Martin  has  been 
drinking  cider  over  to  your  house,” 
answered  Mr.  Grey,  in  a stern  voice. 

“ I guess  that  he  has  been  drinking 
something  more  than  cider,”  said  Bent- 
ley, with  a look  of  unconcern  upon  his 
face. 

“Yes,  he  ended  off  with  some  of 
Smith’s  bad  whiskey ; but  he  began 
yesterday  by  drinking  some  of  your 
harmless  cider.  Bentley,  that  cider  has 
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maae  cruel  work  here,  and  I hope,  as  you 
are  a Christian  man,  that  you  will  not 
offer  him  any  more.” 

“ I did  not  offer  him  any — he  helped 
himself  to  it;  and  he  might  have  had 
just  such  a spree  if  he  had  never  touched 
a drop  of  cider.” 

“ I should  hate  to  stand  in  your  shoes, 
John  Bentley,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,”  said  Mr.  Grey,  turning  away. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Dr. 
Ellwood  came  hurriedly  in.  He  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  one  or  two 
other  neighbors. 

Mrs.  Martin  had  not  received  any 
serious  injuries,  but  the  little  girl  had  a 
broken  arm,  and  an  ugly  wound  was 
found  upon  her  brow.  The  wretch  had 
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seized  her  by  her  slender  arms,  and 
hurled  her  against  a large  trunk  that 
stood  close  by.  He  would  undoubtedly 
have  killed  her  had  not  Mr.  Grey  arrived 
just  when  he  did. 

“This  is  bad  business,”  the  doctor 
said,  after  the  arm  had  been  set,  and 
little  Ruth  made  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit. 

“ If  I had  only  been  a minute  sooner, 
I could  have  saved  all  this,”  observed 
Mr.  Grey.  “ But  the  truth  is,  the  sly 
wretch  went  very  quietly  past  my  house' 
so  that  I would  not  hear  him.,  I had 
been  watching  for  him,  but,  thinking  that 
I should  hear  him  when  he  went  by,  I 
suffered  myself  to  go  to  sleep.  But 
Edward  was  watching  for  a signal  that 
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Joevwas  to  give  in  case  of  trouble,  and 
the  moment  he  saw  it,  he  gave  the  alarm, 
and  I started.” 

“This  signal  of  Joey’s  undoubtedly 
saved  the  girl’s  life.  One  more  blow 
like  the  one  she  received  would  have 
killed  her,  for  at  best  she  is  a frail  little 
body.”  .And  saying  this,  the  doctor  rose 
to  go. 

The  drunken  man  was  soundly  sleep- 
ing upon  his  own  bed,  for  out  of  pity 
some  of  the  men  had  lifted  him  from  the 
hard  floor. 

Mr.  Bentley  took  his  leave,  looking  a 
little  crestfallen. 

After  he  had  closed  the  door,  farmer 
Grey  said:  “I  would  not  be  in  his  place 
for  all  the  money  he  ever  saw  ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  drunkard’s  PROMISE. 

HE  next  morning  was  as 
fair  and  lovely  as  the 
one  which  preceded  it, 
and  the  glowing  sun 
shone  as  brightly  as 
though  there  were  no 
hearts  aching  with  an- 
guish in  the  drunkard’s  home. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  nearly  crushed  with 
sorrow,  as  she  saw  her  sweet  child  suf- 
fering with  the  fierce  pain  that  caused 
every  nerve  and  fibre  to  quiver  with 
anguish. 
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Little  Joey  also  wept  and  sobbed  as  if 
his  heart  would  break,  and  nearly  all 
night  he  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
in  which  Ruthie  lay,  moaning  in  a piteous 
manner. 

At  last  Mrs.  Grey  persuaded  ‘him  to 
retire  to  rest,  and,  when  the  daylight  was 
breaking  in  the  east,  he  forgot  his  sor- 
rows. 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  in  upon  him  once 
after  he  slept,  and  saw  the  pearly  tears 
still  flowing  down  his  pale  face.  “ Poor 
boy,”  she  said,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  the 
innocent  brow. 

Little  Ruth  also  slept,  but  every  mo- 
ment she  would  start  up  and  cry  out 
with  pain.  Once  Mrs.  Grey  heard  her 
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say,  “ O papa ! please  do  not  hurt  little 
Ruthie,”  and  then  she  moaned  wearily. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  sky  ere 
James  Martin  awoke.  He  tried  to  move 
himself,  but  the  strong  cord  still  held 
his  hands  firmly  together,  and  so  he 
found  it  a very  difficult  matter  to  sit 
upright  upon  his  bed. 

“ What  does  all  this  mean  ? ” he 
growled,  trying  to  regain  his  liberty. 

Mr.  Grey,  who  had  just  stepped  in  to 
speak  with  his  wife,  who  had  remained 
with  the  sick  child,  approached  him  and 
said  : “ It  means  that  you  are  a prisoner 
for  the  present,  and  will  undoubtedly 
remain  one  until  you  promise  to  do 
better.” 
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But  James  Martin  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  import  of  the  words  that 
sounded  so  indistinct  and  undefinable  to 
him.  His  head  felt  very  strangely,  and 
his  ideas  were  somewhat  confused,  and 
so  he  repeated  his  question. 

The  same  answer  greeted  his  ears, 
and  this  time  he  understood  it  better. 

“We  shall  see  about  that,”  he  said, 
while  he  fairly  gnashed  his  teeth  in  his 
rage. 

“Yes;  we  shall  see,”  answered  Mr. 
Grey,  in  a tone  that  the  wretched  man 
fully  understood. 

“ What  have  I done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  as  this  ? ” he  asked,  in  a milder 


voice. 
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“ Enough,  I should  think,  to  make  you 
rest  easy  for  a while,”  was  the  reply. 

“ But  tell  me  what  it  is.  Grey,”  he 
asked,  somewhat  eagerly. 

‘Yes;  I’ll  tell  you,  James,  although  it 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it. 
You  nearly  killed  little  Ruth  last  night.” 

“ Nearly  killed  her,  did  you  say  ? ” 
gasped  the  man,  turning  pale  as  death. 

“Yes;  nearly  killed  her,”  repeated  Mr. 
Grey.  “You  broke  one  of  her  arms, 
and  left  an  ugly  gash  upon  her  head.” 

The  father  tried  to  hide  his  face,  and 
groaned  sadly. 

Mr.  Grey  was  surprised  at  the  feeling 
which  he  betrayed,  and  a new  thought 
came  to  him. 
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“ I am  afraid  Ruthie  will  die,  Mr. 
Martin,”  he  only  said,  for  he  wanted  to 
see  what  effect  these  words  would  have 
upon  him. 

“ Die,  did  you  say  ? ” And  the  voice 
of  James  Martin  sounded  strangely  un- 
natural. 

“Yes;  die,  I said,”  answered  Mr.  Grey, 
in  a low,  voice.  “She  is  a very  frail 
child,  you  know,  and  cannot  bear  much. 
And  then,  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
she  is  too  sweet  a child  to  long  remain 
upon  the  earth.  An  angel  should  live 
with  angels,  you  know,  James  ; but  I do 
not  want  to  think  that  she  was  killed  by 
her  own  father.” 


“ Stop,  Grey,”  said  the  agonized  man, 
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in  a hoarse  whisper;  and  here  the  scald- 
ing tears  ran  swiftly  down  the  red, 
bloated  face, 

Mr.  Grey  was  strangely  moved,  for  he 
was  convinced  at  last  that  the  wretched, 
besotted  man  had  a human  heart  after 
all.  His  test,  however,  had  been  pretty 
severe,  yet  he  was  not  sorry  that  he  had 
used  it. 

“ See  here,  James,”  he  said,  as  soon 
as  he  could  command  his  voice,  “ you 
must  turn  over  a new  leaf,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  and  begin  to  lead  a different 
life.  You  have  been  growing  worse  and 
worse  for  a long  time,  and  something 
pretty  serious  will  grow  out  of  it  unless 
you  begin  to  do  better;  you  must  just 
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come  to  the  conclusion  to  let  the  accursed 
stuff  alone  entirely.  What  do  you  say 
to  this  plan,  James?” 

“ I wish  I could  let  it  alone,  but  you 
don’t  know  nothing  about  the  demon 
that  rules  me.  You  have  never  been  a 
slave  to  strong  drink,  Grey.  I tell  you 
I cannot  resist  it  when  I am  tempted  at 
every  step  I take.”  And  here  the  poor 
man  groaned  sadly. 

“ Shun  temptation,  James.  Do  not 
go  into  a single  place  where  you  are  in 
danger  of  being  tempted.  Turn  away 
from  the  deadly  poison  as  you  would 
from  a dangerous  serpent.  This  is  your 
only  hope  of  salvation,  James — by  turning 
away  from  temptation,  and  trusting  in 
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God  for  help  and  strength.  You  can  be 
a man  again  by  adopting  the  right 
course  to  follow.”  And  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Grey  expressed  as  much  hope  as  did  his 
words. 

“ But  nobody  will  help  me  in  any 
way,”  replied  James  slowly.  “ Every 
one  knows  what  a disgusting  object  of 
humanity  I have  become.  Nobody  re- 
spects me,  and  I am  sure  no  one  will 
ever  trust  me  again.  No,  no;  let  me  go 
to  ruin  as  quick  as  I can.  As  soon  as 
you  release  me.  I’ll  go  where  I shall  not 
torment  my  family  to  death.  The  grave 
will  soon  cover  my  shame.” 

“ No;  that  is  not  the  way  to  do,  James. 
You  must  stay  and  atone  for  the  wrongs 
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you  have  done.  And  if  you  will  promise 
me  here  and  now  that  you  will  try  and 
live  a better  life,  I will  trust  you  and  as- 
sist you  in  every  possible  way.  I will  give 
you  steady  employment,  and  pay  you  good 
wages.  So  now  make  up  your  mind.” 

“ I wish  I could  do  better,”  fairly 
gasped  the  man,  while  a look  of  hope 
came  into  his  eyes. 

“ You  can,  James,  and  then  little 
Ruthie  and  Joey  will  be  so  happy.” 

“ I will  promise  you.  Grey,  God  help 
me.”  And  James  Martin  sank  back  upon 
his  pillow. 

In  a moment  more  the  cords  that 
bound  his  feet  and  hands  were  severed, 
and  he  was  free. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FARMER  Bentley’s  promise. 

OHN  BENTLEY  was 
somewhat  surprised  at 
receiving  a blurred,  dis- 
figured note  from  James 
Martin,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“Mr.  Bentley:  I can- 
not work  for  you  any  more.  . I am  going 
to  work  for  Mr.  Grey,  so  look  for  some- 
body else.  J.  Martin.” 

“ I wonder  what  it  all  means,”  he  said, 
after  reading  it.  “Jim  is  an  old  fool  at 
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best.”  And  a frown  came  over  his 
face. 

‘‘  Whom  is  it  from,  father  ? ” enquired 
F'rank,  who  at  once  suspected  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

“ Why,  from  old  Jim  Martin.  I should 
think  you  might  know  without  asking.” 
“I  did^not  know  that  Jim  Martin 
could  write ; I did  not  think  he  was 
good  for  anything  much  but  to  drink 
liquor — ” 

“ And  cider,”  added  Sidney. 

“ Keep  quiet,  if  you  please,”  com- 
manded Mr.  Bentley  half  angrily. 
“ Now  I have  got  to  leave  rhy  work,  and 
go  after  somebody  else  to  fill  Jim’s  place. 
And  perhaps  I shall  fail  to  find  any  one 
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after  all.  Boys,  I guess  you  will  have 
to  go  into  the  hay-field  to-day,  and  let 
the  corn  go  until  to-morrow.  You  can 
finish  hoeing  it  in  another  day,  I guess. 
The  hay  must  be  secured  right  away.  Do 
as  Thomas  tells  you,  and  work  as  fast  as 
you  can.”  And  the  unfeeling  money- 
loving  man  arose  to  go. 

“We  can  have  all  the  cider  we  want 
to  drink,  anyway,  that  is  one  consola- 
tion,” said  Frank  Bentley  to  his  brother, 
as  they  started  for  the  hay-field,  each 
carrying  a pitchfork,  with  which  to  turn 
over  the  hay  that  lay  upon  the  ground 
in  thick,  heavy  swathes. 

“ There  is  not  much  consolation  in 
drinking  cider,  Frank,”  answered  Sidney, 
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“and  I am  not  agoing  to  drink  a single 
drop  of  it,” 

“ So  Mr.  Sidney  Bentley  is  turning 
into  a teetotaler,  is  he?”  And  Frank 
laughed  loudly, 

“ Yes  ; and  I shall  sign  the  pledge  the 
first  chance  I get,”  answered  the  boy 
firmly. 

“ And  then  go  out  giving  temperance 
lectures,”  added  Frank. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  was  the  answer ; “ and 
the  first  thing  I say  I will  tell  the  reason 
why  I became  a ‘ teetotaler.’  ” 

“ Please  give  me  your  reason  ; I want 
to  know  it  very  much.” 

“ Well,  this  is  the  reason  : ‘ It  is  not  a 
safe  practice  to  drink  anything  that  is 
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stronger  than  cold  water,  and  so  the 
only  true  way  to  do  is  to  never  touch 
anything  that  leads  to  the  bad  habit  of 
drinking  liquor.’  ” 

“ Is  it  not  safe  to  sometimes , drink 
cider  and  wine,  Mr.  Temperance  Lec- 
turer ? ” asked  Frank. 

“It  is  not  always,  for,  if  Jim  Martin 
had  not  drunk  cider  here  yesterday,  he 
would  not  have  gone  to  Smith’s  after 
whiskey  last  night.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  he  went  to 
Smith’s  last  night  ? ” enquired  Frank. 

“ Because  I heard  father  and  Thomas 
talking  about  it  this  morning,  and  I 
heard  father  say  that  they  had  a terrible 
time  over  to  Martin’s,  and  something 
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about  Ruthie.  I could  not  understand  it 
all,  but  I am  afraid  that  Joey  or  Ruthie 
is  hurt  pretty  badly.  This  was  what 
made  me  decide  not  to  drink  any  more 
cider.  I never  thought  much  about  it 
before,  for  I thought,  if  it  was  wrong  to 
drink  cider,  father  would  know  it.” 

“ I guess  he  would  know  it  if  there 
was  anything  very  wrong  about  it.  But 
I hope  old  Jim  did  not  harm  Joey  or 
Ruthie  in  his  drunken  spree  last  night.” 
And  Frank  Bentley  spoke  in  a more 
serious  tone  of  voice. 

“ I don’t  see  why  he  did  not  come 
back  here  to  work  again,”  said  Sidney. 
“ He  is  generally  very  willing  to  come 
when  we  want  him,  which  is  not  often.” 
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“ He  undoubtedly  has  not  got  sober 
enough  yet  to  work.” 

“ But  he  was  sober  enough  to  write  a 
note  to  father,  and  I am  sure  he  could 
work,”  answered  Sidney. 

“Well,  I do  not  just  understand  it; 
but  it  will  undoubtedly  appear  plainer 
some  time.”  And  saying  this,  Frank 
jumped  briskly  over  a high  fence  into 
the  hay-field. 

Sidney  followed  him,  and  soon  both 
boys  forgot  all  about  the  drunkard  and 
his  family  in  their  pleasant  work  of 
scattering  about  the  fresh  fragrant  hay. 

Dinner-time  came  at  last,  and  the 
hungry  boys  rushed  toward  the  house  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  dinner-bell. 
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Mr.  Bentley  had  just  arrived  before 
the  boys,  and  a dissatisfied  expression 
was  resting  upon  his  face. 

“We  are  in  a pretty  fix  now,”  he  said, 
after  awhile ; “ and  I do  not  see  just  how 
we  are  agoing  to  get  out  of  it.  I have 
spent  the  whole  day  thus  far  in  trying  to 
find  a man  to  help  us,  but  nearly  every 
man  that  I went  to  see  had  already 
hired  out.  Paul  Jones  and  David  Wil- 
liams .were  the  only  two  that  would  say 
a-  word  about  coming,  and  they  each 
wanted  a dollar  and  a half  per  day.” 

“ I thought  that  every  man  asked  that 
except  Jim  Martin,  and  he  takes  the  fifty 
cents  less  in  cider,”  said  Sidney. 

A half-frown  came  o^^  the  father’s 
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face,  and  he  said  sternly,  “ Please  keep 
quiet  while  I am  talking.” 

After  a few  moments  of  silence,  he 
said  again:  “You  boys  will  have  to 

remain  in  the  hay-field  until  I can  find 
a hand  to  help  me.  Jim  Martin  will  not 
make  anything  by  going  off  in  this  way. 
Grey  has  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  I shall  tell  him  a few  things  one  of 
these  days.” 

Just  then  a low  rap  upon  the  door  was 
heard,  and  little  Joey  Martin  stepped 
timidly  into  the  room. 

“ Please,  Mr.  Bentley,  Ruthie  wishes 
to  see  you  a little  while,”  he  said. 

“ What  did  you  say,  sir  ? ” enquired 
the  farmer,  very  much  surprised. 
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“ Ruthie  wishes  to  see  you,”  the  boy 
repeated. 

“Wishes  to  see  me?  You  are  mis- 
taken, boy.” 

“ No,  I am  not ; for  she  has  kept  ask- 
ing for  you  ever  since  she  waked  up  this 
morning.  Please,  will  you  go  home  with 
me  ? ” asked  Joey  pleadingly. 

“ I am  very  busy,  and  I don’t  see  how 
I can,”  answered  Mr.  Bentley  uneasily. 

“ She  don’t  want  to  see  you  only  a 
minute,”  the  boy  insisted;  “ and  she  will 
feel  very  badly  if  you  do  not  come.” 

“What  does  she  want?”  he  enquired, 
don’t  know,  but  I guess  it  is  some- 
thing about  father.” 

“ She  is  undoubtedly  out  of  her  head, 
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and  don’t  know  what  she  does  want,”  he 
answered.  “ I’ll  call  in  to-night,  how- 
ever.” And  Mr.  Bentley  turned  away. 

He  went  into  the  field  to  work,  but 
somehow  felt  very  uncomfortable.  He 
tried  to  shake  off  his  unpleasant  feelings, 
but  they  would  cling  to  him  in  spite  of 
his  efforts.  Everything  went  wrong  with, 
the  discontented  man  that  afternoon,  and 
the  unpleasant  look  still  rested  upon  his 
face  when  night  came. 

Very  reluctantly  he  walked  toward  the 
house  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  stood  at  last 
by  the  bedside  of  the  little  sufferer.  He 
started  as  he  looked  at  the  pale,  white 
face  of  the  child,  for  there  were  the 
ghastly  hues  of  death  resting  upon  it. 
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He  fairly  shrank  away  from  the  earnest 
look  of  the  child,  yet  she  reached  out 
' one  tiny  white  hand  toward  him. 

“What  do  you  want,  child?”  he  tried 
to  say  pleasantly. 

“ Please,  Mr.  Bentley,  do  not  give  my 
papa  any  more  cider,”  she  said,  in  a low 
whisper. 

The  man  grew  pale,  and  he  tried  to 
free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the,jphild. 

. He  did  not  answer  her,  and  so  she 
asked  more  directly  : “Will  you.  promise 
little  Ruthie  not  to  give  papa  any  more 
cider  ? ” 

‘ Your  father  is  not  working  for  me, 
child,”  he  answered  her  at  last. . 

A look  of  relief  came  over  her  facev 
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but  she  said  again : “ But  promise  me 
that  you  will  never  give  him  any  more 
cider.”  And  she  looked  so  pleadingly 
into  his  face  that  for  a moment  his  cold 
heart  was  moved  with  compassion. 

“ It  will  be  all  right,  child;  I will  not  let 
him  have  any  more  if  I can  keep  it  from 
him.”  And  here  Mr.  .Bentley  unclasped 
the  little  hand  that  had  clung  to  his  own 
so  hrrnly,  and  walked  swiftly  away. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  DEATH  SHADOW. 

DARK  shadow  was  resting 
over  the  household  of  Janies 
Martin,  for  little  Ruth  was 
lingering  upon  the  borders 
of  the  spirit  land.  Whether 
her  freed  soul  would  wander 
off  into  the  grand  forever, 
just  beyond  the  • shadows  that  had  ga- 
thered around  her,  or  still  remain  a 
prisoner  in  the  frail  casket,  was  yet  a 
deep  mystery.  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  slender,  feeble  constitution  would 
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soon  wear  out,  and  also  that  it  had 
already  received  a fearful  shock.  She 
grew  paler  and  weaker  every  day,  and 
seemed  to  be  gradually  fading  away 
from  the  earth.  Yet  she  never  com- 
plained, but  hour  after  hour  she  lay 
speechless  upon  the  snowy  pillow. 

“ There  are  deeper  injuries  than  the 
broken  arm,”  said  Dr.  Ellwood  one  day, 
as  he  visited  his  patient ; “ and  I am 
afraid  that  she  will  die  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  save  her.” 

He  thought  the  child  would  not  hear 
him,  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  she  looked 
up,  and  a quiet  smile  came  over  her  face. 

Joey  was  standing  by  the  bedside  of 
Ruthie,  and  heard  what  the  doctor  had; 
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said,  and,  unable  to  control  his  grief,  he 
wept  and  sobbed  piteously. 

His  sister  saw  it  all,  and  for  a moment 
a tear  was  seen  in  her  blue  eyes ; but  it 
was  soon  gone,  and  she  whispered  softly, 
“ Joey  will  go  too.”  And  then  the  weary 
eyelids  closed  in  sleep. 

Mrs.  Martin  soon  regained  her  calm- 
ness, and  then  seemed  wholly  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God.  Night  and  day  she 
stood  by  the  loved  child,  and  watched 
the  death  angel  do  his  silent  work.  She 
shed  no  tear  and  betrayed  no  emotion  at 
the  sad  scene  that  caused  others  tO'  weep 
bitterly. 

The  neighbors  were  very  kind,  and 
came  daily  to  render  Mrs.  Martin  all  the 
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assistance  she  needed.  Everything  that 
could  be  done  by  loving  hands  for  the 
drunkard’s  family  was  cheerfully  per^ 
formed. 

•And  how  did  James  Martin  appear  in 
this  trying  scene?  perhaps  the  reader  will 
ask.  If  his  outward  grief  was  a symbol 
of  that  within  the  depths  of' his  soul,  he 
did  truly  and  sincerely  repent.  He 
seemed  to  fully  understand  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  to  his  child,  and  his 
bitter  tears  flowed  unbidden  from  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the 
pallid  face  of  his  sick  child,  nor  even 
listen  to  her  soft,  weak  voice.  It  was 
something  new  for  him  to  behave  in 
this  way,  for  always  before  he  had  been 
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unmoved  by  the  scenes  of  misery  caused 
by  himself.  So  all  who  saw  him  after 
that  sad  night  seemed  to  think  that  the 
cords  of  pity,  away  down  in  the  soul,  had 
truly  been  reached  at  last. 

But  yet  words  of  condemnation  were 
heaped  upon  him,  for  such  a deed  as  he 
had  performed  could  not  be  easily  over- 
looked. If  he  had  shown  no  signs  of 
repentance,  he  would  have  fared  rather 
harshly  in  the  hands  of  the  indignant 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Grey,  however,  never  uttered  a 
word  against  the  already  wretched  man, 
but  spoke  very  kindly  to  him,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  every  possible  way. 

“You  cannot  undo  the  past,  James,’" 
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he  said  to  him  one  day ; “ so  let  it  take 
care  of  itself,  while  you  look  out  for  the 
future.” 

Martin  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
his  head  away  to  hide  the  tears  that 
came  unbidden  into  his  red,  swollen 
eyes. 

He  had  worked  every  day  for  Mr. 
Grey  since  his  promise,  and  every  night 
had  carried  home  his  wages  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  his  wife. 

At  last  a greater  change  came  over 
the  little  lambkin,  and  then  all  saw  that 
in  a little  while  the  strugforlincf  soul  would 
be  free.  Her  eyes  shone  with  a clearer 
light,  and  the  happy  smile  played  of- 
tener  over  her  pale  lips.  She  seldom 
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spoke  a word,  but  the  unearthly  look 
that  filled  her  glowing  eyes  revealed  it 
all. 

It  was  in  the  dim  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing when  she  died  and  gained  the 
peaceful  city  of  perfect  day.  All  night 
had  the  death-dew  rested  upon  the 
pale  brow,  and  all  night  had  her  eyes 
glowed  with  the  same  holy  lustre. 
They  knew  she  was  going,  and  so  all 
were  standing  around  the  snowy  bed. 
Each  received  a parting  kiss  from  the 
little  cold  lips,  and  then  a tiny  hand  was 
raised  toward  the  far-away  blue,  and  the 
glorified  soul  went  up  amid  the  fading 
stars  to  bask  for  ever  in  the  sunlight  of 
the  great  Eternal.  There  was  grief  in 
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the  home  of  James  Martin  that  night, 
but  joy  in  the  city  of  our  God. 

In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Greenville 
little  Ruth  Martin  was  laid  away  to 
await  the  grand  resurrection  morning. 
There  were  tears  seen  upon  the  rough, 
sunbrowed  faces  of  men  who  seldom 
wept,  as  the  tiny  coffin  was  let  down  into 
the  dark  earth.  Lightly  the  earth  was 
heaped  upon  the  “baby  brow”  of  little 
Ruth,  and  smoothly  the  broken  turf  was 
laid  over  the  slight  mound. 

“ She  was  murdered,”  some  one  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Grey,  who  lingered  in  the 
green  graveyard  until  the  “ narrow 
house  ” was  all  completed. 
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‘ Who  murdered  her  ? ” he  asked,  in  a 
meaning  tone  of  voice. 

“ People  say  that  her  father  did,”  was 
the  low  answer. 

“ He  did  not  do  it  all,”  answered  Mr. 
Grey,  in  a firm  voice.  “ There  are  others 
more  guilty  than  he.” 

“ Who  ? ” was  the  enquiry. 

“ John  Bentley,  who  gave  him  cider, 
and  Landlord  Smith,  who  dealt  out  .the 
whiskey  and  rum  to  him.”  And  then 
Mr.  Grey  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


light  in  darkness, 

WEEK  had  passed  away 
since  Ruthie  Martin  had 
been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
and  in  that  time  quite  a 
change  had  been  wrought 
in  the  drunkard’s  home. 
The  broken  chairs  had  been 
taken  to  a little  dark  chamber  above, 
and  the  cracked  window-lights  all  re- 
moved, and  new  ones  placed  in  their 
stead.  Several  other  improvements  had 
been  made,  such  as  Mr.  Martin  would 
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do  in  the  short  evenings  after  his  day’s 
work  was  completed.  But  in  spite  of 
the  signs  of  better  days,  a shadow  still 
lingered  that  partially  destroyed  the 
peace  of  the  household  band.  The 
shadow  was  not  caused  simply  because 
the  little  girl  had  gone  up  to  live  for  ever 
with  the  angels,  but  the  sad  events  con- 
nected with  her  death  still  remained  so 
fresh  in  memory  that  the  new  hope  of 
future  happiness  was  almost  crushed. 

“ How  very  happy  we  should  have 
been  if  Ruthie  had  not  died!”  said  Joey 
one  day  to  his  mother. 

“ But  your  father  would  not  have  been 
any  different  if  she  had  lived,  Joey;  so 
perhaps  God  took  her  to  save  him.  We 
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must  submit  to  the  ways  of  God,  my 
son,  even  if  they  do  conflict  with  our 
own  happiness.” 

“ I am  very  glad  that  father  is  s^ 
good,  but  I cannot  help  feeling  sorry 
that  Ruthie  is  gone.” 

“ It  is  very  lonely  here,  Joey,  since  she 
died,  but  she  is  happy  with  God  and  the 
holy  angels.” 

“ But  I am  so  sorry  that  father  hurt 
her,  and  I know  that  I never  shall  for- 
get it.” 

“ It  was  the  liquor  which  your  father 
drank  that  made  him  hurt  Ruthie  so 
badly.  If  he  had  never  drunk  it,  such  a 
bad  affair  would  not  have  happened,” 
replied  Mrs.  Martin  sadly. 
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“ I never  will  drink  liquor  as  long 
as  I live,  nor  cider  either,”  said  the 
boy. 

“ God  help  you  to  keep  your  good  re- 
solution, my  son  ! Your  father  would 
never  have  fallen  so  low  if  he  had  made 
such  a resolution  and  kept  it.” 

“ Father  is  coming  now,*’  said  Joey ; 
“and  see  what  a large  bundle  he  has 
got ; I wonder  what  it  is.”  And  a half 
happy  smile  lit  up  the  boy’s  face. 

Mr.  Martin  entered  the  door,  and  gave 
the  bundle  to  Joey,  saying  ; “There  is  a 
present  for  you.” 

The  boy  eagerly  tore  off  the  thick 
brown  paper,  and  a nice  cap  and  pair  of 
shoes  fell  out.  Then  there  was  a roll  of 
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cloth  for  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  and 
v^ery  pretty  it  was,  too. 

“ I am  so  glad,  for  now  I can  go  to 
Sabbath-school,”  said  Joey. 

“ Yes ; we  will  all  go  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  earned  money  enough  to  buy  some 
better  clothes  for  your  mother  and  my- 
self,” said  Mr.  Martin. 

“ How  1‘ong  will  it  take  you,  father  ? ” 
asked  Joey,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
a long  time  before  so  much  money  could 
be  obtained. 

“ Only  a few  weeks,  I guess,”  was  the 
answer. 

“ Why  did  you  not  get  your  clothes 
first,  father  ? ” asked  the  boy  again.  “ I 
am  sure  you  need  them  worse  than  I do.” 
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“I  do  need  them  bad  enough,  but  I 
want  you  to  go  to  Sabbath-school  right 
away.  So  learn  the  lesson  for  next 
Sabbath,  and  I guess  your  mother  will 
try  and  get  your  clothes  made  by  that 
time.”  And  Mr.  Martin  tried  to  speak 
hopefully,  but  somehow  his  voice  faltered, 
and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Joey’s  heart  was  strangely'  moved  at 
the  sight,  and  so  he  stole  gently  up  to 
his  father,  and,  laying  his  soft  hand  upon 
the  rough  face,  said:  “Don’t  cry,  father, 
any  more  about  it;  I know  you  would 
never  have  hurt  Ruthie  if  you  had  not 
drinked  cider  up  at  Mr.  Bentley’s.” 

The  man  groaned  sadly,  but  said  no- 
thing. 
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“ It  was  real  wicked  for  Mr.  Bentley 
to  give  you  any  cider,”  said  Joey;  “and 
I don’t  believe  that  he  is  a good  man  at 
all.” 

“ God  will  judge  him  justly  at  last,” 
said  Mrs.  Martin;  “so  we  will  not  con- 
demn him.” 

Saturday  night  came,  and  Joey’s 
clothes  were  all  ready  for  him  to  wear ; 
and  the  boy  really  began  to  act  like  him- 
self once  more.  His  lesson  was  all  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  he  went  up  to  his 
sleeping-room  quite  happy.  Before  he 
went,  he  had  said  to  his  mother:  “If  you 
and  father  had  some  better  clothes  so 
that  you  could  go  too,  I should  be  real 
happy.” 
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The  boy  did  not  know  that  a new 
twenty-dollar  bill  had  just  been  placed 
in  his  mother’s  hand  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase clothes  for  herself. 

He  had  just  lain  down  to  sleep  when 
he  heard  a quick,  firm  tread  up  the 
gravel-walk  that  led  to  the  house,  and 
a low  rap  upon  the  door. 

“That  is  Mr.  Grey,  I know;  but  I 
wonder  what  he  came  here  for  ? ” And 
as  Joey  was  pondering  this  question,  he 
fell  into  a quiet  sleep. 

It  was  indeed  Mr.  Grey,  who  came 
bearing  a larger  bundle  than  the  one 
that  James  Martin  had  brought. 

“ I have  brought  you  a present, 
James,  which  a few  of  us  have  been  get- 
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ting  up  for  you.  You  have  brought  one 
to-night  to  Joey,  so  you  see  your  good 
deed  has  met  with  its  own  reward.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  accept  the  gift,  for  the 
money  which  purchased  it  was  freely 
given.  Friends  will  stand  by  you, 
James,  if  you  will  only  try  to  do  well.” 
And  saying  this,  Mr.  Grey  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

The  package  was  undid,  and  an  en- 
tire suit  of  clothes  for  a man  was  re- 
vealed. Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the 
grateful  man  as  he  looked  after  Mr. 
Grey,  who  was  nearly  out  of  sight. 

“ If  I had  only  heeded  his  counsels 
during  these  wasted  years  of  my  life,  this 
dark  scene  of  misery  would  never  have 
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been  to  blight  all  future  happiness  with 
its  shadow  of  gloom.  If  God  would  for- 
give me,  I could  yet  be  happy  with  such 
friends  as  Mr.  Grey  around  me.” 

“ God  will  forgive  you,  James,”  re- 
plied his  wife,  in  an  eager  voice. 

“ I am  a murderer  in  his  sight,  Su- 
san,” he  replied. 

“ I think  that  you  are  mistaken  there, 
James.  There  were  others  connected 
with  this  transaction  that  are  more  guilty 
in  his  sight  than  you.” 

“ But  I performed  the  cruel  deed,  you 
know.” 

“ Yes ; after  others  prepared  you  to  do 
it ; and  your  part  was  performed  when 
your  reason  and  powers  of  mind  were 
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bewildered  and  confused.  Their  part 
was  done  when  reason  had  its  perfect 
sway,  and  all  the  thinking,  reasoning 
powers  of  the  soul  in  active  operation. 
You  sinned  deeply,  it  is  true,  but  all  the 
load  of  guilt  should  not  rest  upon  you.” 

“ The  sin  of  the  past  clings  to  me  like 
some  fearful  dream,  and  the  present 
seems  vague  and  unreal,  while  the  future 
is  covered  with  a veil  of  mystery.  I 
wish  I knew  where  this  affair  will  end,” 
replied  the  husband  despondingly. 

“If  you  only  keep  the  promise  you 
made  to  Mr.  Grey,  you  will  be  happy 
yet,”  was  her  low  reply. 

“ I will  try  very  hard  to  keep  it, 
Susan,  but  the  demon  appetite  still 
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clings  to  me,  and  at  times  I feel  weak 
and  powerless  as  an  infant.  I tell  you, 
I could  not  stand  much  temptation.  I 
hope  that  no  friend  or  foe  will  ever  ask 
me  to  drink  a drop  of  anything  that  can 
arouse  the  old  appetite.  If  I should 
take  one  drink  now,  I know  that  I 
should  go  straight  to  ruin.” 

“ Don’t  go  where  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  being  tempted,  James,”  said  his 
wife  earnestly.  “ Shun  temptation  for 
Joey’s  sake,  if  for  nothing  else.  Do  not 
run  the  terrible  risk  of  losing  your  own 
soul,  by  going  where  you  might  be 
tempted.” 

“ That  is  just  what  Mr.  Grey  tells  me, 
and  I guess  that  he  is  right  I do  mean 
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to  let  liquor  alone,  and,  if  God  will  only 
help  me,  I shall  succeed.” 

“Have  you  asked  him,  James?  You 
know  there  is  a promise  in  his  Word 
which  says:  ‘Ask,  and  you  shall  re- 

ceive.’ The  One  who  made  this  promise 
to  men  is  able  to  keep  it.” 

“Yes;  I know  he  is,  Susan;  but  I am 
a great  sinner,  and  that  promise  was 
made  for  those  who  love  and  obey 
God.” 

“But  yooi  may  love  and  obey  God, 
James.  I know  that  he  will  accept  you, 
for  he  never  turns  away  from  those  who 
seek  to  draw  near  unto  him.  If  you 
only  tvould  give  your  heart  to  the  Sa- 
viour, I should  hav^e  no  fears  of  your 
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falling,  for  he  would  uphold  and  sustain 
you.  But  if  you  trust  in  your  own 
strength,  you  will  assuredly  fall,  and  go 
to  ruin.”  And  there  was  an  earnestness 
in  the  wife’s  voice  that  fairly  startled 
James  Martin. 

“But  it  seems  a long  step  for  me 
to  take — to  leave  the  lowest  depths  of 
sin,  and  reach  the  firm  rock  of  Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps  I may  reach  it  step  by 
step  if  I am  faithful  in  following  the 
right  way,  which  I mean  to  be.” 

“ God  saved  the  dying  thief,  and  I am 
sure  he  would  save  you  if  you  should 
cast  yourself  at  his  feet.  Will  you  not 
bow  with  me  in  prayer  here  and  now, 
and  ask  him  to  receive  you?” 
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“You  ask  him,  Susan,  for  me.”  And 
the  repenting  husband  looked  pleadingly 
towards  the  tearful  wife.  She  bowed  in 
humble  prayer,  and  earnestly  did  she 
plead  with  God  that  he  would  save  her 
husband,  and  lead  him  up  to  a better 
life.  If  he,  too,  had  only  called  to  the 
loving  All-Father,  he  might  have  gained 
the  strong  rock,  where  the  tempter 
would  have  beset  him  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  PLEDGE. 

HE  next  Sabbath,  a large 
number  of  bright,  cheer- 
ful faces  were  gather- 
ed in  the  old-fashioned 
church  of  Greenville  to 
recite  Bible  lessons,  and 
receive  instruction  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  Mr.  Grey  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  and  so, 
of  course,  it  was  a flourishing  institu- 
tion. As  it  yas  a bright  sunny  morn- 
ing, all  were  present,  and  a more  cheer- 
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ful,  happy  group  could  not  well  be  found. 
The  time  had  just  arrived  for  the  exer- 
cises to  begin,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  James  Martin  and  his  son  entered. 
Joey  was  soon  made  welcome  by  a 
number  of  boys  about  his  own  age, 
and  a seat  found  for  him  among  the 
children.  He  looked  quite  happy,  and 

i 

a grateful  smile  came  over  his  face  for 
the  kindness  shown  to  him. 

Mr.  Martin  was  somewhat  confused, 
and  was  about  to  go  out  of  the  church, 
when  Mr.  Grey  beckoned  him  to  a 
vacant  seat,  which  he  at  once  ac- 
cepted. 

The  exercises  were  soon  begun 
with  prayer,  and  then  a pleasant  hymn 
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was  sung.  After  this,  the  lessons  were 
all  recited,  questions  asked  in  relation 
to  the  same,  and  then  Mr.  Grey  re- 
quested all  to  be  silent,  as  he  had  a few 
words  to  say.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a roll  of  paper  with  something 
written  at  the  top  of  it,  which  he  held 
up  before  his  little  audience,  saying : 
“ How  many  of  our  scholars  wish  to 
sign  a temperance  pledge?  As  many 
as  wish  to  do  so  hold  up  your  hands.” 

Nearly  every  hand  in  the  room 
went  up,  and  Mr.  Grey  smiled  plea- 
santly as  he  saw  how  finely  his  plan 
was  working. 

“ I will  read  it  to  you  first,  and  then 
try  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  so  that 
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you  may  understand  fully  what  you 
are  doing.”  And  so  he  read  very  slow- 
ly and  distinctly : “ We,  the  under- 

signed, do  hereby  agree  to  abstain 
from  the  use  as  a beverage  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  also  beer,  wine, 
and  cider.  We  also  promise  to  ab- 
stain from  using  tobacco  in  any  form ; 
and,  lastly,  we  agree  never  to  take 
God’s  holy  name  in  vain.” 

“ So  you  see,  children,”  he  said,  after 
reading  the  pledge,  “ if  you  write  your 
name  upon  this  paper,  you  are  morally 
bound  to  do  just  as  the  pledge  reads. 
It  would  be  a violation  of  your  honor, 
truthfulness,  and  principles  should  you 
do  an  act  that  you  have  pledged  your- 
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selves  not  to  do.  So,  unless  you  are 
certain  that  you  can  keep  this  pledge 
sacred,  you  had  better  not  write  your 
names  upon  the  paper,  for  I should 
feel  very  badly  if  any  of  you  should 
fail  to  do  as  you  solemnly  promise.” 

“ I can  do  just  as  the  pledge  reads,” 
said  Willie  Hammond,  in  a positive 
way. 

“ So  can  I,”  exclaimed  a dozen  more 
at  the  same  time. 

‘ I never  swore  in  my  life,”  said  one 
who  had  not  spoken. 

“ I hate  tobacco,”  said  another,  “ for 
the  smell  of  it  makes  me  sick.” 

“And  I don’t  like  cider  only  when  it’s 
new,”  said  George  Potter. 
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“ But  you  can’t  drink  it,  even  when 
it  is  new,”  answered  Willie  Hammond. 

Mr,  Grey  was  obliged  to  call  the 
school  to  order,  and,  when  all  became 
quiet  again,  he  said : “ Drinking  new 
cider  would  be  a violation,  and  this  is 
where  some  of  you  will  be  the  most 
strongly  tempted.  I do  not  think  that 
many  of  you  would  care  to  drink  old 
cider,  for  it  is  not  a very  pleasant 
beverage  for  new  beginners.  The 
danger  all  lies  in  drinking  sweet  cider, 
and  that  is  just  what  you  must  not  do. 
Some  look  upon  it  as  a very  harm- 
less drink,  but  many  a drunkard  will 
tell  you  that  this  was  his  first  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  It  grows  old 
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and  sour  so  very  slowly  that  you  can- 
not detect  any  difference  in  the  taste 
from  day  to  day,  and  so,  the  first  thing 
you  know,  it  is  found . to  contain  alco- 
hol. Now,  I want  each  of  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  never  to  touch 
sweet  cider  before  you  write  your 
name  upon  my  paper.  Those  who 
cannot  at  once  decide  this  question 
can  have  an  opportunity  next  Sabbath 
to  sign  this  pledge.  I will  now  take 
the  names  of  all  who  desire  to  sign  it  i 
to-day ; so  please  come  forward.”  | 

About  thirty  boys  and  girls  wished  to 
sign  the  pledge  then,  and  so  their  names  j 
were  written  upon  the  paper.  Among  ] 
them  was  found  the  name  of  Sidney  | 
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Bentley,  which  somewhat  surprised  Mr. 
Grey.  But  there  was  such  an  eager  look 
resting  upon  the  boy’s  face  when  he 
came  forward  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
pledge,  that  Mr.  Grey  did  not  question 
his  motives. 

“ I am  very  glad  that  you  have  signed 
this  pledge,”  the  kind  superintendent 
whispered  in  his  ear,  as  he  was  about  to 
go  back  to  his  seat  again.  A grateful 
smile  came  over  Sidney’s  face,  and  he 
replied  in  a low  voice : “ I mean  to  keep 
the  pledge.” 

Frank  Bentley,  however,  did  not  leave 
his  seat,  and,  when  Sidney  came  back, 
he  said : “ I am  afraid  father  will  not 

approve  of  what  you  have  done.” 
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The  happy  look  faded  from  the  bro- 
ther’s face,  and  a sad  expression  came 
over  it.  He  had  not  once  thought  that 
his  father  would  be  offended  because  he 
signed  the  pledge.  “ I wish  that  I had 
waited  until  I asked  him,”  he  said,  in 
reply  to  Frank, 

Joey  Martin  also  signed  the  temper- 
ance pledge  ; but  he  had  asked  -his 
father’s  consent  before  he  went  up  to  the 
little  desk.  “ I know  that  you  will  keep 
it,f*  said  Mr.  Grey  to  him. 

After  all  of  the  names  were  written 
upon  the  paper,  Mr.  Grey  asked  the 
.jolder  persoijs  who  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent  to  help  sustain  the  good  work  by 
signing  their  names  also  to  the  pledge. 
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A few  complied  readily  with  the  request,, 
while  several  others  said  that  they  would 
wait  until  the  next  Sabbath  before  they 
decided.  As  Mr.  Martin  had  made  no 
movemxent  toward  adding  his  name  to 
the  list,  Mr.  Grey  approached  him  with- 
the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
better  be  upon  the  safe  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. “ I will  think  the  matter  over  first, 
Mr.  Grey,”  he  replied,  in  a low  voice. 
As  it  was  no  place  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Grey  waited  a moment,  and 
then  passed  onward. 

“ I shall  bring  this  paper  every 
Sabbath  to  obtain  new  names,”  he-, 
said,  as  he  dismissed  the  school.  Joey 
and  his  father  stayed  to  heat  the  sermon, 
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preached  by  the  good  pastor  of  Green- 
ville. His  text  was,  “ Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.”  It  was  a beautiful 
discourse,  but  yet  so  plain  and  simple 
that  a child  might  fully  understand 
:its  truths.  James  Martin  listened  at- 
tentively, and  more  than  once  said  to 
■himself:  “If  this  rest  could  only  be 

mine!”  and  then  the  old  sad  thoughts 
'would  come  back. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MR.  BENTLEY  DISSATISFIED. 

R.  JOHN  BENTLEY 
had  met  with  much 
trouble  since  James 
Martin  had  refused  to 
work  for  him.  In  fact, 
everything  had  gone 
wrong,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  matters  righted.  He 
had  kept  the  boys  at  work  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  so,  of  course,  the  corn  went  with- 
out hoeing.  Then  he  did  not  get  along 
very  well  in  securing  his  hay,  for  both 
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of  his  boys  could  not  perform  as  much 
work  as  James  Martin.  Mr.  Bentley 
well  knew  that  there  was  but  a few  men 
that  could  do  the  amount  of  work  in 
a day  that  “old  Jim,”  as  he  generally 
termed  his  unfortunate  neighbor,  always 
accomplished.  James  was  a large, 
strong  man,  and  his  physical  strength 
had  not  yet  left  him  in  consequence 
of  his  evil  course.  Then,  he  always 
worked  with  renewed  energy  when 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bentley’s 
stimulating  cider,  so  the  money-loving 
farmer  usually  kept  the  old  brown 
jug  well  filled  with  the  hateful  bever- 
age. Another  thing,  also,  that  was 
something  of  much  importance  in 
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John  Bentley’s  estimation  was  that 
Mr,  Martin  worked  for  him  for  one 
dollar  per  day,  while  other  men  that 
could  not  perform  as  much  work 
asked  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Cider 
was  the  secret  of  this  also,  as  the 
farmer  well  knew;  and,  as  this  was  a 
cheap  beverage,  he  could  well  afford 
to  supply  the  drunkard  with  the  same. 
Nobody  else  that  he  could  employ  cared 
quite  so  much  for  cider  as  did  James 
Martin,  and  so  he  could  not  find  any  one 
that  would  work  for  less  than  the  usual 
price  of  ordinary  men.  Then,  there  had 
been  other  things  that  had  annoyed 
farmer  Bentley,  and  hindered  his  work,. 
The  weather  had  not  been  favorablej.. 
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and  his  hay  had  been  damaged  con- 
siderably by  the  sudden  showers  of  rain 
that  had  not  given  much  warning  of 
their  approach.  Thomas,  his  hired  man, 
who  was  employed  by  the  month,  had 
been  sick  two  days,  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  best  weather,  and  Mr.  Bentley  was 
obliged  to  hire  another  man,  and  pay 
him  the  usual  price  that  others  were 
receiving,  to  fill  his  place.  And  so 
the  unfortunate  farmer  was  a week  later 
than  his  neighbors  in  securing  his 
hay. 

This  was  quite  a blow  to  his  pride, 
for  he  was  a very  ambitious  man  in 
regard  to  his  farm-work,  and  could 
inot  well  bear  to  see  other  people  ahead 
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of  him  in  any  respect.  No  man  in 
the  neighborhood  had  a better  farm 
than  he  possessed,  and  no  one  took 
more  pains  to  keep  everything  in  good 
order  than  John  Bentley.  Every  year 
he  had  managed  to  save  a large  sum 
of  money,  which  was  well  invested,  and 
so  he  Avas  growing  richer  each  day. 
But  he  had  not  always  been  such  a 
cold-hearted,  money-loving  man.  In 
other  days,  ere  Prosperity  had  opened 
her  generous  hand  to  him,  he  had  been 
a very  different  man,  and  many  had 
looked  upon  him  as  a model  of  honor 
and  uprightness.  He  was  called  a kind, 
free-hearted  man,  and  people  all  said 
that  he  was  a Christian.  This  was 
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true,  for  he  belonged  to  the  little  band 
of  Christian  workers  in  Greenville,  and 
tried  to  do  his  duty.  But  in  some  way  a 
change  began  to  come  over  him.  It  was 
thought  by  those  who  knew  him  that 
prosperity  in  worldly  things  was  the 
grand  obstacle  that  so  hedged  up  his 
pathway  toward  true  happiness  and 
usefulness.  Perhaps  this  was  true  in 
a certain  sense,  but  he  always  drank 
cider,  beer,  and  wine,  and  so,  of  course, 
these  helped  crush  the  noble  impulses 
of  his  soul.  He  seldom  attended 
church,  and  gave  less  each  year  to 
help  along  benevolent  enterprises.  At 
last  he  did  not  go  to  the  house  of  God 
at  all,  and  finally  requested  that  his 
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name  be  stricken  from  the  church -book. 
It  was  true  that  he  did  not  like  to  pay 
out  his  money  to  help  support  the 
Gospel,  but  perhaps  this  was  not  all 
the  motive  that  caused  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  church. 

A few  years  went  by,  and  then  there 
was  a general  revival  of  religion  in 
Greenville,  and  many  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  Mr.  Bentley  was  awakened 
at  last,  and  again  became  a member 
of  the  old  church.  The  money-loving 
spirit  seemed  to  be  almost  subdued, 
for  he  gave  quite  freely  of  his  ample 
means  for  a long  time.  Yet  his  love 
for  these  “ light  drinks,”  as  he  termed 
them,  still  clung  to  him,  and  this  led 
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him  astray ; and  soon  he  relapsed  Into 
a state  of  cold  indifference  in  which 
he  seemed  likely  to  remain.  But  he  still 
went  to  church  regularly,  and  conform- 
ed to  its  rules;  for  John  Bentley  was 
a man  who  sought  to  be  upon  the 
popular  side  of  every  question.  So  he 
had  drifted  on  year  after  year,  con- 
forming outwardly  to  Christian  duties, 
while  his  love  of  gain  and  selfish 
appetite  were  consuming  his  soul. 

So  John  Bentley  was  not  in  a very 
amiable  mood  the  week  following  the 
Sabbath  when  the  pledge  was  circulated. 
Frank  watched  for  a favorable  time  to 
mention  the  fact,  as  his  father  had  not 
heard  of  the  transaction.  So  one  day 
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near  the  close  of  the  week  he  men- 
tioned it  to  his  father,  saying  that  he 
had  not  yet  signed  the  pledge,  but  had 
concluded  to  wait  until  the  next  Sab- 
bath before  he  decided, 

“ Did  your  brother  sign  it  ? ” asked 
Mr.  Bentley  quickly. 

“Yes,  father;  but  I guess  he  did 
not  think  at  the  time  that  you  would 
care  anything  about  it,” 

“Well,  I’ll  teach  him  to  think  an- 
other time,”  replied  the  father  very 
angrily.  “ He  very  well  knows  that 
I do  not  approve  of  the  way  that  Mr. 
Grey  goes  on  about  temperance.  That 
man  is  a perfect  fool,  to  make  the  best 
of  him.  All  he  thinks  about  from 
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morning  until  night  is  temperance;  but 
I wish  that  he  would  keep  it  out  of  the 
Sabbath-school.  Don’t  you  put  your 
name  to  that  pledge,  and  your  brother’s 
will  not  long  remain  there ; I don’t 
send  you  to  Sabbath-school  to  become 
temperance  fanatics;  and,  if  such  pro- 
ceedings are  not  stopped  at  once,  you 
will  not  go  any  more.  Grey  has 
bothered  me  enough  already  with  his 
temperance  work.  If  he  had  attended  to 
his  own  business,  Jim  Martin  would  have 
remained,  and  then  my  hay  would  not 
have  been  injured  so  badly.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  will  not  amend  the  injury 
that  he  has  done  me.  And  saying  this, 
the  angry,  excited  man  walked  away. 
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“ I’ll  go  this  very  night,  and  tell 
Grey  what  I think  of  him,”  he  muttered 
to  himself  as  he  walked  along. 

True  to  his  word,  he  started  that 
night,  after  the  chores  were  all  done,  to 
make  Mr.  Grey  a brief  visit.  Mr. 
Grey  was  somewhat  surprised  as  he 
admitted  his  visitor  into  the  pleasant 
little  sitting-room  of  the  farm-house. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  neighbor  Bentley,” 
he  said,  a:s  he  extended  his  hand. 
“Walk  in  and  be  seated,  if  you  please.” 
And  a real  smile  of  friendly  welcome 
lit  up  Mr.  Grey’s  face. 

For  a moment,  John  Bentley  was  half 
ashamed  of  his  errand ; but,  calling  to 
his  aid  all  his  false  courage,  he  replied : 
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“Yes;  I will  sit  down  a few  moments, 
as  I have  a few  words  to  say  in  relation 
to  the  Sabbath-school.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Grey,  I cannot  keep  quiet  any 
longer,  and  so  I came  to  the  conclusion 
to  see  you  myself,  and  have  this  matter 
righted.” 

If  there  is  anything  about  the  Sab- 
bath-school that  is  not  right,  Mr.  Bent- 
ley, I will  do  all  in  my  power  to  remove 
the  obstacle  to  our  common  prosperity. 
Please  inform  me  what  it  is.” 

“ I was  informed  that  you  are  urging 
our  Sabbath-school  scholars  to  sign  a 
temperance  pledge  which  you  have  writ- 
ten. Is  this  true,  Mr.  Grey?” 

“ Partially  true,  Mr.  Bentley.  I first 
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endeavored  to  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  pledge,  and  then  I invited 
all  who  were  confident  that  they  dould 
keep  it  sacred  to  sign  the  same.  I am 
happy  to  state  to  you  that  I obtained  the 
names  of  about  thirty  of  our  scholars, 
and  of  several  adults  beside.  This  is 
a pretty  good  beginning,  Mr.  Bentley.” 

“A  pretty  bad  one,  I am  afraid;  and 
this  is  the  work  that  I think  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  once.  It  will  ruin  our  Sab- 
bath-school, if  not  the  scholars  them- 
selves.” And  here  Mr.  Bentley  sud- 
denly stopped. 

“Why,  neighbor  Bentley,  you  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  bad  in 
the  principles  of  temperance,  do  you?” 
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And  a look  of  surprise  came  over  the 
speaker’s  face. 

“The  principles  are  well  enough, 
I suppose,”  answered  the  visitor  slowly ; 
“but  I do  not  think  that  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  the  place  in  which  to  teach 
them.” 

“ I supposed  that  we  should  teach 
everything  that  is  good,  neighbor,  and 
warn  our  children  against  performing 
anything  which  is  productive  of  evil. 
This  is  the  grand  object  of  Sabbath- 
schools,  if  I understand  the  matter 
rightly.” 

“ People  do  not  all  agree  as  to  what  is 
evil.  Now,  what  I consider  as  a harm- 
less custom,  such  as  drinking  cider  and 
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home-made  wine,  you  look  upon  as  a 
terrible  evil,  and  fight  against  it  with 
all  your  power ; and,  instead  of  teaching 
the  more  essential  principles  of  right  and 
truth  in  our  Sabbath-school,  you  have 
carried  your  strange  notions  there,  and  are 
trying  to  get  others  to  embrace  them.” 

“ Do  you  not  regard  intemperance  as 
a great  sin  ? ” enquired  Mr.  Grey. 

“Yes;  in  its  general  sense;  but  I do 
not  believe  that  the  harmless  act  of 
occasionally  drinking  a glass  of  cider  or 
wine  has  anything  to  do  with  drunken- 
ness. I like  to  see  intelligent  men 
consistent  in  all  things.  Anybody  can 
go  into  extremes  upon  either  side  oi 
the  question.” 
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“Is  it  always  safe  to  drink  cider  of 
wine,  Mr,  Bentley  ? ” asked  Mr,  Grey,  in 
a meaning  voice, 

“ It  may  not  be  always,  for  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  a general  rule;  yet, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I think  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  drink  cider  or  wine,” 

“I  think  it  is'  exactly  the  reverse  of 
this,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I am 
almost  sure  there  is  danger.  But  allow- 
ing your  view  of  the  question  to  be  cor- 
rect, would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and 
shun  the  danger  that  awaits  the  tenth 
imbiber  of  cider,  beer,  and  wine?  Is 
not  a human  soul  worth  saving?  And, 
as  Christian  men,  should  we  not  fore-  j 
go  the  pleasure  of  sipping  these  light 
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drinks,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  prevent 
a weak  brother  from  falling  into  the  pit 
of  death  ? What  say  you,  neighbor 
Bentley  ? ” 

“You  take  a very  serious  view  of  this 
matter,  and  I think  that  I will  not  stay 
to  reason  the  case  with  you.  I am  very 
sorry  that  you  have  introduced  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  I cannot 
allow  my  boys  to  attend  the  same  if  you 
teach  things  that  I do  not  approve  of. 
You  may  erase  the  name  of  my  young- 
est son  from  the  paper  that  you  call 
a pledge.”  And  here  the  speaker 
arose  to  go. 

“ I am  very  sorry  that  you  are  op- 
posed to  the  teaching  of  temperance 
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principles  in  our  Sabbath-school,  for  I 
had  hoped  that  you  would  assist  us  in 
our  good  work.  I am  going  to  propose 
the  plan  of  purchasing  a temperance 
library  for  our  scholars,  as  our  books 
that  we  have  had  so  long  are  nearly 
worn  out;  but  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  you,  if  you  do  as  you 
say.” 

“This  is  the  climax  of  all  your 
strange  actions,  Mr.  Grey.  I never 
heard  of  such  a thing  before.  Next 
you  will  discard  the  Bible  from  the 
school,  and  have  some  temperance 
book  in  its  place,”  answered  Mr.  Bent- 
ley. 

“ No ; we  will  keep  our  old  Bible, 
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for  that  is  the  very  best  temperance 
book  that  can  be  found.  We  are 
going  to  carry  out  its  teachings  in  this 
respect  as  in  all  others.  And  do  you 
not  think,  as  Christian  men,  we  ought 
to  make  a movement  in  this  direction  ? 
Little  Ruth  Martin  might  have  been 
alive  had  there  been  no  such  a thing  as 
intemperance.  And  I think,  to  come 
strictly  to  the  truth,  her  death  was 
caused  by  this  harmless  cider  drink- 
ing. Don’t  you  think  so,  neighbor 
Bentley  ? ” 

The  • visitor  started  as  though  he 
had  been  struck,  and  then  replied : “I 
think  that  he  would  have  got  intoxi- 
cated that  night  if  he  had  not  drunk 
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a. drop  of  cider.  He  always  goes  to 
the  tavern  for  whiskey  when  he  works 
in  the  hay-field.”  And  here  Mr.  Bent- 
ley retreated  to  the  door. 

“ He  did  not  go  for  liquor  when  at 
work  for  me,  for  I did  not  give  him 
any  cider  to  arouse  his  appetite  for 
the  same.  And  I truly  hope  no  man 
will  ever  tempt  him  with  any  again.” 

“ It  is  getting  late,  Mr.  Grey,  and  I 
cannot  stay  any  longer  to  argue  this 
question,”  replied  Bentley,  opening  the 
door. 

“Just  a few  more  words  before  you 
go,  Mr.  Bentley,  in  regard  to  your 
boys.  Perhaps  the  course  you  are  now 
following  in  relation  to  this  subject 
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may  be  the  cause  that  will  lead  them 
to  ruin.  I should  hate  to  run  the  risk 
that  you  do." 

“ I am  not  fearful  in  regard  to  my 
boys  becoming  drunkards,  Mr.  Grey,'' 
he  replied  coldly,  and  then  passed  out 
of  the  door. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DREAM  A VISIT  TO  THE  BEECH- 

WOODS. 

HE  autumn  days  came 
with  their  crimson  and 
gold,  but  James  Martin 
had  not  yet  broken  the 
promise  that  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Grey.  He 
had  worked  faithfully 
for  his  kind  employer,  and  the  money 
that  had  been  paid  to  him  was  wisely 
expended  in  making  improvements 

about  the  old  home.  A new  fence 
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had  been  built  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  all  of  the  weeds  and  brambles  that 
had  grown  up  in  the  little:  yard  were 
torn  up  by  their  roots,  and  flower-beds 
■ made  along  the  walk.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  sow  many  flower- 
seeds,  and  so  Joey  set  out  several 
rows  of  bright-eyed  pansies,  which 
would  bloom  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

“ It  is  better  to  have  flowers  all  of 
one  kind  than  not  any  at  all,”  he  said 
to  his  mother,  while  he  was  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  hardy  little  pansies. 
“ Next  year  we  will  begin  a little  earlier 
to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers.” 


“Yes;  if  nothing  happens  to  blight 
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our  plans  for  the  future,”  replied  his 
mother. 

“ Mother,  do  you  think  that  father 
will  ever  drink  any  more  liquor  ? ” en- 
quired the  boy  one  day,  while  a shadow 
came  over  his  face  at  the  thought. 

“ I hope  not,  my  son ; but  why  do  you 
ask  ? ” 

“ Because  I dreamed  last  night  that 
father  came  home  intoxicated.  It 
seemed  so  real  that,  for  a long  time  after 
I waked  up  this  morning,  I thought  that 
it  was  true,  and  I cried  for  joy  when 
I found  at  last  that  it  was  only  a dream. 
But  I have  kept  thinking  about  it  all 
day,  and  I cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind. 
I thought  little  Ruthie  had  come  back. 
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and  she  tried  to  keep  father  from  doing 
you  and  me  any  harm ; but  he  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  her  cries  and  sobs, 
and  at  last  turned  towards  her,  and 
struck  her  a cruel  blow.  I thought  that 
the  blood  ran  down  her  face,  and  the  sad 
sight  only  made  him  worse;  for  he 
struck  her  again  and  again  until  she 
was  dead.” 

Joey  stopped  here,  for  his  face  was 
deathly  white,  and  he  shook  like  a 
leaf. 

“What  is  the  matter,  my  son?”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Martin,  springing  tovyard 
him. 

“Nothing;  only  it  has  seemed  to  me 
all  day  that  father  did  come  home  intoxi- 
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cated;  but  I suppose  that  it  was  only 
a dream,”  he  replied,  trying;  to  look 
cheerful. 

“Do  not  let  a dream  trouble  you, 
Joey,  or  borrow  any  trouble  for  the 
future.”  And  Mrs.  Martin  spoke  cheer-  i 
fully. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Edward  Grey 
was  seen  coming  towards  the  house,  and 
so  a real  cheerful  look  came  over  Joey's 
face  as  he  rushed  out  to  greet  his  old 
friend. 

“ I am  real  glad  to  see  you,  Edward ! ” 
exclaimed  Joey;  “and  I hope  that  you 
can  stay  all  the  afternoon.” 

“ I am  a-going  over  into  the  beech- 
woods  this  afternoon,  and  I called  to  see 
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if  your  mother  will  let  you  go  too,”  said 
Edward, 

“ I know  she  will ; so  just  wait  until  I 
run  and  ask  her.” 

And  Joey  bounded  back  into  the 
room  which  he  had  just  left.  The 
mother  gave  her  consent  for  him  to 
go,  really  glad  that  something  had  oc- 
curred to  make  him  forget  the  sor- 
row that  had  in  some  way  clouded  his 
happiness. 

“ Come  home  before  dark,  Joey,”  she 
only  said,  as  he  started  out  upon  his 
pleasant  excursion.  The  boy  promised, 
and  then  started  for  the  old  woods  that 
were  glowing  with  the  beauteous  hues  of 


autumn. 
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“ I wonder  if  the  beechnuts  have 
begun  to  fall  yet?”  enquired  Joey. 

“ I don’t  know ; but  we  can  find  out 
when  we  get  there.  There  have  not 
been  many  hard  frosts  to  open  the  burrs, 
although  the  leaves  upon  the  trees  are 
red  and  brown.” 

Just  then  the  boys  came  in  sight 
of  Mr.  Bentley’s  large  cornfield,  where 
they  saw  Frank  and  Sidney  engaged  in 
husking  the  bright  golden  ears  of  corn. 
The  corn  had  been  cut  and  left  in  large 
shocks,  which  stood  thickly  all  over  the 
field,  and  the  boys  found  that  it  was  no  . 
easy  task  to  tear  the  dry  husks  from 
so  many  ears  of  corn. 

“ Let  us  stop  a little  while  and  rest  us 
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when  we  get  where  they  are  at  work,” 
said  Edward. 

Joey  consented,  and  so  in  a few 
moments  the  boys  were  talking  and 
laughing  in  a pleasant  manner. 

“ It  is  real  nice  to  have  visitors  when 
a fellow  is  at  work,”  said  Sidney  to  Joey. 

“I  am  glad  that  we  happened  to  see 
you,”  replied  Joey.  “We  had  started  to 
go  over  in  the  beech-woods  to  see  if  the 
beechnuts  have  begun  to  fall  yet,  but, 
when  we  saw  you,  we  thought  that 
we  would  stop  and  visit  with  you  a little 
while.” 

“ I am  glad  you  did,  for  it  is  pretty 
lonesome  work  to  sit  here  and  husk 
corn  from  morning  until  night.” 
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“ It  is  not  very  hard  work,  is  it, 
Sidney?”  enquired  Joey. 

“No;  not  very  hard  for  a day  or 
two,  but  it  makes  my  arms  and  shoulders 
ache  to  work  so  steadily,  and  I have 
blistered  my  hands  in  tearing  off  the 
husks.”  And  the  boy  held  up  his 
hands. 

“ I am  sorry  for  you,  Sidney,  and  I 
wish  that  you  could  go  with  us  over 
to  the  beech- woods,”  said  Joey. 

“ I wish  that  I could,  but  that  is 
impossible,  so  I will  not  think  of 
it.  Perhaps  father  will  give  • us  a 
half-holiday  after  the  corn  is  all 
husked.” 

“ How  long  will  it  take  you  to  finish 
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husking  these  shocks  of  corn  ? ” asked 
Edward,  looking  over  the  field. 

“ A long  while  if  we  have  to  do  it 
all  alone;  but  father  is  thinking  about 
having  a “ husking-bee  ” some  after- 
noon and  evening;  and,  if  he  does,  we 
shall  finish  it  pretty  quickly.  The  vil- 
lage boys  would  like  no  better  fun  than 
to  come  and  help  us,  for  we  should 
have  a lively  time.  You  and  Joey  will 
come  if  we  have  one,  will  you  not  ? ” 
asked  Frank. 

“ I don’t  know  until  I ask  father. 
If  he  is  willing,  I will  come,  and  1 think 
that  Joey  can  come,  too.” 

“ Of  course  your  father  will  let  you 
come  if  you  wish,  for  you  go  just  where 
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you  like,  while  we  have  to  work  all 
of  the  time,  only  in  the  winter  when 
school  keeps.”  And  Frank  looked  a 
little  sadly. 

“ It  is  too  bad,”  said  Joey,  in  a sym- 
pathizing voice.  “You  don’t  even  go 
to  Sabbath-school,  and  I should  think 
that  your  father  would  let  you  go  to 
that,  if  nowhere  else.” 

“ He  did  not  like  it  because  Mr. 
Grey  wished  the  scholars  to  sign  a 
temperance  pledge.  He  would  not  let  \ 
us  sign  it  or  go,  because  the  other 
boys  signed  it.  I am  real  sorry,  but 
I can  drink  sweet  cider,  you  know, 
while  the  boys  that  signed  the  pledge 
cannot.  So  you  see  the  old  saying  is 
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true  that  “There  is  no  loss  so  great 
but  what  there  is  some  small  gain.” 
And  Frank  laughed  the  matter  off  quite 
gaily. 

“ It  is  a very  small  gain,  I am  sure,” 
answered  Edward.  “ I am  real  glad 
I signed  the  pledge,  and  I mean  to 
keep  it  just  as  long  as  I live.” 

“You  are  a temperance  boy,  Ed- 
ward,” said  Frank,  “ and  that  makes 
the  difference,  you  know.” 

“ And  perhaps  I’ll  be  a temperance 
man ; who  knows  ? ” he  answered. 

“ I wish  that  I could  be  a temper- 
ance boy,”  said  Sidney ; “ but  there  is 
no  use  in  trying,  so  I shall  drink  cider 
and  wine.” 
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“ Perhaps  you  will  become  a drunk- 
ard if  you  do,”  answered  Edward. 

“ I guess  that  we  had  better  start 
along,  if  we  are  going  to  the  beech- 
wopd  this  afternoon,”  said  Joey. 

“ I guess  so,  too,”  answered  Edward. 
“ Good-by,  Frank  and  Sidney.” 

“ Come  to  our  ‘ husking-bee,’  if  we 
have  one,”  Frank  replied  pleasantly. 

The  boys  hurried  away  to  the  shady 
woods  where  the  tall  beech-trees  stood 
so  gracefully  together.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  many  beechnuts, 
however,  yet  a merry  time  they,  had 
together.  Joey  hardly  thought  of  his 
unpleasant  dream,  as  there  was  no 
chance  to  do  so  with  such  a happy, 
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llin-lovlng  companion  as  Edward  Grey. 
The  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind 
the  western  hills  when  the  boys  returned 
home,  and  soon  the  events  of  the  day 
were  all  forgotten  in  quiet  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


“THE  HUSKING-BEE.” 

E are  going  to  have 
our  ‘ husking-bee  ’ 
to-morrow  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  I 
have  called  to  ask 
your  father  and  you 
to  come,”  said  Frank 
iBentley  to  Joey  a day  or  two  after  the 
visit  to  the  cornfield  and  woods. 

“ I’ll  go  if  mother  will  consent  to  it,” 
answered  Joey. 

“I  guess  that  she  will  be  willing;; 
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come  early  if  you  can.”  And  saying 
this,  Frank  hurried  away. 

“ I guess  that  he  is  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Grey  and  Edward,”  said  Joey  to  himself 
as  he  walked  into  the  house. 

His  mother  was  seated  by  the  "win- 
dow as  usual,  engaged  in  sewing.  She 
did  not  hear  Frank  Bentley’s  errand,  for 
the  dpor  was  closed,  and  the  boys  were 
near  to  the  gate. 

“ Mother,  Mr.  Bentley  is  a-going  to 
have  a ‘ husking-bee  ’ to-morrow  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  Frank  has  just 
been  here  to  invite  father  ^nd  me  to  go. 
He  is  going  to  ask  all  the  men  and 
boys  in  the  village,  and  I guess  he  is 
gone  there  now  to  invite  them.” 
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“ Did  he  ask  you  to  go  ? ” Mrs.  Mar- 
tin enquired,  before  Joey  had  finished 
his  sentence. 

“Yes.  Are  you  willing  that  I should 
go?” 

“I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  a 
very  good  place  for  you,  my  son,”  was 
the  answer. 

“Why,  mother?”  he  asked,  a disap- 
pointed look  coming  over  his  face. 

“Because  every  one  that  goes  there 
will  be  tempted  to  drink  of  Mr.  Bentley’s 
new  cider.’* 

“ Frank  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  cider,”  replied  Joey. 

“But  it  will  be  there,  and  the  men 
and  boys  will  drink  it  pretty  freely,  too. 
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It  is  not  a good  place  for  the  boys  to  go 
who  have  signed  the  pledge,  for  they 
will  be  strongly  tempted,  and  I truly 
hope  that  your  father  will  not  conclude 
to  go.” 

“I  hope  so,  too;  but  do  you  think, 
mother,  that  a single  glass  of  sweet  cider 
would  do  him  any  injury  ? ” 

“I  am  afraid  it  would,  Joey;  and  I 
hope  that  no  one  will  ever  tempt  him 
with  even  a glass  of  sweet  cider.  It  is  a 
dangerous  beverage  at  best.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  ,.in  regard 
to  the  “ husking-bee,”  although  it  was. 
not  forgotten  by  either  Mrs.  Martin  or 
her  son.  Nothing  was  said  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin that  night  as  he  came  from  his  work, 
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and,  as  he  did  not  mention  it,  his  wife 
began  to  hope  that  he  had  not  been 
invited.  But  she  was  mistaken,  for  he 
had  received  an  invitation  to  go,  and, 
thinking  of  no  danger,  he  had  concluded 
to  join  the  company  of  men  and  boys 
who  went  by  the  farm-house  of  Mr. 
Grey.  It  was  nearly  evening  when 
he  informed  his  employer  that  he 
thought  of  going  over  to  help  Bent- 
ley a little  while,  just  to  show  him 
that  he  did  not  oyve  him  any  old 
grudge. 

“ I would  not  go,  James,”  said  Mr. 
Grey,  in  an  earnest  voice ; “ you  will 
be  tempted  in  a way  that  you  cannot  re- 
sist. Bentley  will  have  plenty  of  cider 
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there,  and  I am  afraid  that  you  will  get 
into  trouble.” 

Mr.  Martin  laughed  heartily,  and 
then  replied : “ So  you  think  that  I have 
no  mind  of . my  own,  and  will  yield  to. 
temptation  just  like  some  silly  boy?  ' I 
think  that  cider  has  caused  me  enough 
trouble  already,  and  I guess  that  I shall 
not  touch  it  again  very  soon.” 

He  spoke  so  decidedly  that  Mr.  Grey 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  said  any 
such  distrustful  words  to  him,  and  so  he 
only  added:  “Perhaps  you  will  come 
away  all  right,  but,  as  all  of  your  old  bar- 
room friends  will  be  there,  I thought  that 
I would  warn  you.” 

“ I will  try  pretty  hard  not  to  get  into 
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trouble,  Mr.  Grey.”  And  so  he  walked 
away.  He  informed  Joey,  who  stood  by 
the  little  gate,  that  he  was  going  up  to 
Mr.  Bentley’s  to  stay  an  hour,  and  would 
be  back  in  good  season. 

“Tell  your  mother  not  to  borrow 
any  trouble  about  me.”  And  saying 
this,  he  hurried  along  toward  the  corn- 
field of  Mr.  Bentley. 

He  found  a large  company  of  men 
and  boys  there,  all  busily  engaged  in 
husking  corn.  The  shocks  had  all  been 
brought  together,  and  the  yellow  ears 
thrown  into  one  heap,  as  Mr.  Bentley 
said  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  load 
it  into  the  wagon  to  be  drawn  to  the 
large  corn-crib. 
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“ Halloa,  Martin,  glad  that  you 
have  come  ! ” exclaimed  a dozen  voices 
at  a time  ; and  many  a hand  was  reached 
toward  him. 

He  greeted  them  all  kindly,  and 
wag  soon  engaged  with  the  rest  in  the 
pleasant  business  of  husking  corn. 

He  was  the  hero  of  the  evening,  for 
his  old  bar-room  friends  were  making 
an  attempt  to  lead  him  back  into  the 
bondage  that  he  had  just  escaped. 
They  played  their  part  well,  and  their 
poor  victim  was  completely  blinded. 

Soon  a voice  called  out : “ Pass  the 
cider-jug  this  way,  if  you  please.” 

It  was  handed  to  the  speaker,  and, 
after  turning  out  a glass  of  the  same 
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to  drink  himself,  he  passed  the  jug  and 
goblet  along.  One  or  two  of  the  boys 
did  not  drink,  and  Mr.  Martin  noticed 
that  they  were  some  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  pledge  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  At  last  the  jug  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  so  he  passed  it  to  the 
next. 

“ Nothing  but  sweet  cider,”  said  one  ; 
“and  I tell  you  it  is  capital.” 

“ I guess  that  I will  not  drink  any,” 
he  said,  trying  to  get  the  hateful  jug 
out  of  his  hands. 

But  the  man  who  sat  next  to  him  did 
not  touch  it,  but  said ; “ Take  a drink 
yourself  before  you  give  it  to  me ; it 
will  not  hurt  you,  Martin.” 
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And  still  he  refused  to  take  the  jug 
from  the  trembling  hands. 

“No;  I think  I will  not  drink  any,” 
he  said  again. 

“ Why,  sweet  cider  would  not  hurt 
a baby ; so  don’t  be  so  foolish,  Martin. 
If  it  was  sour  cider,  we  would  not  ask 
you  to  drink  any.  Only  one  taste,  just 
to  be  polite.” 

“ Perhaps  he  has  signed  Grey’s  tem- 
perance pledge,”  said  another,  in  a 
sneering  tone. 

“1  don’t  believe  he  has,”  was  the 
answer ; “ for  I know  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  sign  a paper  that  will 
not  allow  a man  to  drink  sweet  cider. 
Any  one  who  would  sign  such  a paper 
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as  that  must  be  a perfect  fool.  If  he 
had  signed  a pledge  that  would  not 
allow  him  to  drink  any  intoxicating 
drink,  I should  not  have  blamed  him ; 
but  to  forbid  a man  to  take  a glass  of 
sweet  cider  is  perfect  absurdity.” 

And  here  the  speaker  took  the  jug, 
and,  after  turning  out  some  of  the  tempt- 
ing beverage,  he  held  it  to  the  lips  of 
James  Martin. 

He  tried  to  turn  his  head  away,  and 
thus  keep  from  performing  the  sin,  but 
he  seemed  paralyzed  and  unable  to 
move.  Just  then  the  tempter  invisible 
whispered  in  his  ear:  “Take  one  sip, 
just  to  make  them  let  you  alone.” 

He  yielded,  and  was  lost  It  is 
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needless  to  say  that  the  contents  of 
the  jug  were  mixed  cider,  a large  por- 
tion old  sour  cider,  with  a small  quantity 
of  new. 

The  corn  was  soon  all  husked,  but, 
alas ! poor  James  Martin  had  fallen, 
and  was  again  a victim  of  rum.  He 
went  to  the  villasre  tavern  with  his  old 
associates,  and  before  midnight  was 
asleep  in  the  landlord’s  barn. 

James  Martin  was  not  the  only  one 
that  had  been  deceived  by  the  mixed 
cider,  for  Frank  Bentley,  too,  became 
a victim  of  the  plot,  and  drank  until 
he  was  half  intoxicated.  His  father  did 
not  know  that  the  cider  had  been  mixed, 
and  was  very  angry  when  he  found 
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it  out.  Perhaps  'the  events  of  that 
night  removed,  to  a small  degree,  his 
blindness,  and  convinced  him  that  he  had 
made  a terrible  mistake. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  DEATH-SHADOW  AGAIN. 

O words  can  describe  the 
grief  and  sorrow  that 
again  overshadowed  the 
drunkard’s  ■ home.  All 
hope  and  sunlight  at 
once  faded  from  the  life- 
path  of  the  poor  wife, 
who  had  watched  and  prayed  so  long. 
It  seemed  that,  when  he  fell,  never 
more  the  sable  clouds  of  sorrow  would 
be  lifted  to  let  the  blessed  sunlight  of 
happiness  fall  again  over  her  pathway. 
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She  tried  to  keep  from  yielding  to  the 
grim  phantom  of  despair,  and  still  cling 
to  the  future ; but  it  was  a hard  matter 
to  rise  above  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded her.  She  tried  to  forgive  Mr. 
Bentley  the  part  that  he  had  performed 
in  wrenching  the  little  happiness  that  lay  i 
between  her  present  sorrow  and  the 
dark  days  of  the  past,  yet  rebellious 
thoughts  would  come  unbidden  to  her 
soul.  Days  passed  onward,  and  the 
storm  deepened.'  Her  husband  had 
hardly  seen  a sober  hour  since  he  drank 
the  “mixed  cider”  at  the  husking-bee. 
But  for  some  cause,  he  did  not  return  I 
home  during  his  carousal,  but  remained  I 
the  most  of  the  time  at  the  tavern.  Mr.  I 
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Grey  was  owing  him  a few  dollars  when 
he  began  his  sad  debauch,  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  it  all  into  his  hands, 
and  was  not  allowed  the  privilege  of 
retaining  a single  shilling  to  give  to 
Mrs.  Martin.  Soon  it  was  all  given 
to  the  cruel  landlord  for  fiery  poison,  and 
then  James  Martin  was  obliged  to  go  to 
work  again.  He  did  not  return  to  Mr. 
Grey’s,  but  worked  wherever  he  could 
get  a chance,  spending  his  money  just  as 
fast  as  he  earned  it.  During  one  of  his 
drunken  carousals,  he  fell  and  sprained 
his  ankle  very  badly,  and  otherwise  in- 
jured himself,  and  thus  he  was  taken 
home  in  this  sad  condition.  He  was 
powerless,  and  so  was  obliged  to  remain 
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upon  his  bed,  and  bear  the  hard  pain 
that  tormented  him.  He  lay  very  quiet 
for  a few  hours,  and  then  the  old  burn- 
ing appetite  for  strong  drink  came  to 
him  again,  and  he  raved,  cursed,  and 
screeched  like  a madman.  He  ordered 
Joey  to  go  to  Smith’s,  and  obtain  some 
liquor,  declaring  he  would  kill  him  if  he 
refused  to  obey.  Mrs.  Martin  begged 
and  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain,  for  he 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and  declared  he 
would  murder  them  both  unless  Joey 
started  that  moment  for  the  liquor.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  a wild 
November  storm  was  raging  fearfully 
without.  The  rain  had  been  pouring 
down  all  day,  and  the  little  creek  that 
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ran  between  the  houses  of  Mr.  Grey  and 
Martin  was  swollen  and  rapid. 

“You  will  have  to  go,  Joey,”  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Martin  to  him.  “ Go  as  far 
as  Mr.  Grey’s,  and  tell  him  to  come.” 
The  boy  started  out  into  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  night,  and,  as  he  went 
through  the  door,  his  mother  said,  “ Be 
careful  about  crossing  the  creek,  for  the 
water  is  very  high.” 

Joey  started  out,  and  the  mother 
remained  with  the  raving  madman.  An 
hour  passed  by,  and  neither  Joey  nor 
Mr.  Grey  appeared  in  the  dimly  lighted 
room  where  the  trembling  wife  and 
mother  was  anxiously  waiting. 

“It  is  time  for  Joey  to  return,”  she 
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said  aloud,  not  thinking  that  the  hus- 
band would  hear  her. 

“ I’ll  kill  him  when  he  does  come — 
the  lazy  brat ! ” exclaimed  the  unfeeling 
man. 

Another  hour  passed  away,  and  no  j 
footsteps  had  been  heard,  and  Mrs.  Mar-  | 
tin  was  half  paralyzed  with  fear.  Her  ] 
husband  had  cursed  and  sworn  in  a 
frightful  manner,  but  she  scarcely  heeded  ! 
his  words  in  her  strange  foreboding  of 
evil.  At  last  she  seized  a shawl,  and,  i 
wrapping  it  about  her,  started  out  in  the  | 
sobbing  tempest.  She  walked  swiftly  ' 
along  until  she  came  to  the  creek,  and  i 
then  she  discovered  that  the  bridge  was 
swept  away  by  the  rushing  waters. 
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“ He  is  drowned  ! ” she  said.  And 
then  her  loud  shrieks  blended  with 
the  hoarse,  rushing  winds.  Mr.  Grey 
heard  them,  and  in  a few  moments  was 
upon  his  way  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 
The  lantern  that  he  brought  showed  that 
every  board  had  been  swept  away,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  timber  upon  which 
the  planks  had  rested. 

“Joey  is  drowned,”  she  said,  in  a 
strange,  hollow  voice,  as  she  looked  into 
the  mad,  rushing  water.  The  alarm  was 
given,  and  a number  of  men  searched 
several  hours  for  the  body,  but  did  not 
find  it.  Mr.  Grey  went  to  the  lonely 
cottage,  and  informed  the  raving  father 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  son.  In  a 
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moment  he  was  calm,  and  lay  silent  and 
quiet  until  morning.  When  daylight 
came,  the  search  was  renewed,  and  in 
a little  while  the  body  of  the  dead 
boy  was  found.  Tenderly  it  was  borne 
to  the  little  cottage,  and  dressed  for  the 
grave.  Many  a strong  man  wept  as  the 
long  wet  curls  were  straightened  and 
laid  back  in'  graceful  beauty  upon  the 
white  brow. 

It  was  never  known  just  how  Joey  met  ; 
his  sad  fate,  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  as  he  ran  along  in  the  i 
darkness,  and  blinded  with  his  own  * 
tears,  he  failed  to  observe  that  the  bridge  : 

I 

had  been  swept  away,  and  so  stepped  | 
directly  into  the  mad  rushing  waters.  | 
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“This  Is  another  victim  of  the  terrible 
curse  of  our  nation,”  said  one,  while 
gazing  upon  the  pure  white  face  of 
the  dead  boy. 

“John  Bentley’s  cider  caused  his 
death,”  said  another. 

“Just  as  it  did  little  Ruthle’s,”  ob- 
served Mr.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  calm  and  composed 
as  she  had  been  when  little  Ruth  had 
died,  while  her  husband  seemed  trans- 
formed into  an  iceberg.  He  shed  no 
tear,  he  expressed  no  sorrow  for  his 
cruel  deed,  and  seemed  as  indifferent  to 
the  sad  scene  as  the  rocks  upon  the  hill- 
side. 

Mr.  John  Bentley  also  looked  upon 
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the  dead  face,  and  for  the  first  time 
seemed  sad  and  bowed  down  with  re- 
morse and  sorrow.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  walked  slowly  away. 

Little  Joey  Martin  was  laid  away  in 
the  churchyard  by  the  side  of  the  dead  i 
sister.  The  autumn  leaves  rustled  sadly  | 
along  by  the  new-made  grave,  and  the  i 
November  winds  sighed  mournfully 
around  the  narrow  resting-place.  “ He 
rests  in  peace,”  the  good  pastor  said,  as 
he  turned  away  from  the  little  mound. 

In  a few  days,  Mr.  Bentley  disposed 
of  his  cider,  and  not  a barrel  was  left  in 
his  cellar.  Smith  the  landlord  bought 
it  of  him,  and  so  it  was  removed  to 
the  tavern. 
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“ He  has  only  partially  repented  yet,” 
Mr,  Grey  said,  as  he  saw  the  barrels 
borne  away.  “If  he  had  wholly  re- 
pented, he  would  have  thrown  his  cider 
in  the  creek,  and  not  have  let  the  base 
landlord  deal  it  out  to  others.  He  has 
disposed  of  it  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  injury  that  it  might  do  to  his  own 
boys.” 

Alas ! John  Bentley  was  too  late,  for 
the  seed  was  sown,  and  must  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CLOSING  EVENTS. 

E now  Step  over  the  long 
space  of  five  years,  to 
note  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  wrought 
in  the  quiet  little 
village  of  Greenville, 
The  greatest  change 
for  good  that  had  taken  place  was  that 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  grand 
principles  of  temperance  had  been  en- 
tirely transformed.  The  scales  had  at 
last  fallen  from  the  eyes  that  had  long.j 
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been  blinded  to  the  sad  results  that  ever 
follow  the  fearful  practice  of  drinking  the 
poisonous  beverage  of  death.  This 
change  had  partially  been  wrought  by 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Grey,  who 
had  labored  with  all  his  power  for 
the  noble  cause  of  temperance.  The 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  his  enemies  had  not 
turned  him  aside  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  so  the  good  seed  that  he  had  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  earth  at  last 
began  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 
Strange  to  say,  every  boy  and  girl  who 
had  signed  the  temperance  pledge  in  the 
Sabbath-school  had  remained  true  to  the 
obligation,  while  nearly  all  who  refused 
to  do  so  had  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
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some  had  been  led  far  into  the  paths 
of  sin.  The  death  of  Ruth  and  Joey 
Martin  had  also  served  to  awaken  the 
good  people  of  Greenville,  for  the  sad 
scenes  connected  with  their  death  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

Five  years  had  also  wrought  a great 
change  in  James  Martin,  for  he  never 
drank  another  drop  of  liquor  after  Joey 
had  been  brought  home  pale  and  dead. 
He  fully  realized  his  guilt  in  the  trans- 
action, yet  he  well  knew,  if  he  again 
betrayed  signs  of  repentance,  that  none 
would  place  any  confidence  in  him,  after 
he  had  fallen  once,  so  he  held  in  check 
the  fierce  storm  that  swept  over  his  soul, 
and  went  away  to  reform.  It  was  more 
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than  a year  before  he  returned  to  his 
lonely,  sorrowing  wife  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done. 
He  had  sought  and  found  the  Saviour  in 
his  absence,  for  he  well  knew  that,  if 
he  trusted  in  his  own  strength  to  stand, 
he  would  fall  again.  He  was  freely 
forgiven  by  her,  and  hope  again  in  some 
degree  shone  over  her  pathway.  He 
united  with  the  church,  and  signed 
the  very  temperance  pledge  that  he 
had  refused  to  Avrite  his  name  upon 
a few  months  before.  He  saw  at  last 
that  he  could  not  stand  alone  in  his 
human  weakness,  and  so  became  willing 
to  adopt  any  measure  which  would  help 
him  along,  A little  bright-eyed  baby 
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had  come  to  the  home  of  the  reformed 
drunkard,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
old  look  of  happiness  came  back  to 
the  mother’s  eyes,  as  she  clasped  the 
new-found  treasure  to  her  heart.  This 
little  lambkin  was  not  taken  from  her, 
for  the  curse  that  once  shadowed  her 
life  had  departed.  She  sometimes  wept 
by  the  little  green  graves  in  the  old 
church-yard,  which  were  guarded  by  two 
marble  slabs,  but  she  always  left  the 
sacred  spot  resolving  to  forget  the  dark 
pictures  of  the  past,  and  live  for  the 
future. 

The  fifth  summer  which  came  after 
Joey  Martin  had  died,  a sad  scene  was 
witnessed  in  the  house  of  John  Bentley. 
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Frank,  his  oldest  son,  but  yet  a boy, 
died  a wretched  drunkard.  The  appe- 
tite which  was  created  by  cider  while 
yet  a little  boy  could  not  be  subdued 
when  manhood  began  to  weave  its 
chaplet  of  glory  around  his  brow. 
When  the  cider  was  removed  to  the 
cellar  of  landlord  Smith,  Frank  would  go 
slyly  there  to  obtain  a few  drinks.  Soon 
he  drank  beer  also,  and  then  rum  and 
brandy  were  chosen  next.  His  father 
found  it  all  out  at  last,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  the  boy  refused  to  obey  his 
parent.  He  was  then  driven  from  home, 
and  so  out  into  the  world  he  went, 
to  rush  onward  to  ruin.  He  went  fear- 
fully fast,  and  was  soon  wandering  away 
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out  upon  the  wilds  of  sin,  a thing  of 
shame  and  misery.  Disease  laid  its 
hand  upon  him,  and  then  he  crept  home 
to  die.  His  father’s  pity  at  last  was 
aroused,  and  he  took  the  outcast  in  to 
care  for  him  as  he  lingered  in  the  dark 
death -valley. 

“ It  was  the  works  of  your  hand  that 
brought  me  here,”  the  boy  said,  in  a 
husky  voice,  when  his  eyes  were  grow- 
ing dim  in  death. 

“Yes,  yes,”  the  wretched  father 
groaned;  “I  see  it  all  now;  but  I was 
blinded  then.  Oh ! it  was  a fearful  mis- 
take ! ” 

“Yes,  a terrible  mistake,”  the  dying 
boy  said,  and  then  passed  away. 
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He,  too,  was  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Greenville,  and  often  a sad,  pale- 
faced  man  was  seen  wandering  around 
the  low  grave.  John  Bentley  came 
forth  at  last  from  his  grave  of  remorse, 
and  went  out  into  the  world  to  join  the 
grand  army  of  temperance  workers,  and 
perform  the  work  that  duty  enforced 
upon  him.  He  tries  to  forget  the  sad 
mistake  he  made,  and  atone  for  the  past 
by  laboring  for  God  and  humanity. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Willoughby  ami  his  W'ine.  i2mo,  458  pages.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Spring  Walker,  author  of ‘'The  Family  Doctor,”  etc,  . . . $1  50 

Tliis  thrillin^ly  interestin'’ book  depicts  in  a vivid  manner  the  terrible  influence  exerted^  by 
those  who  stand  as  the  servants  of  God,  and  who  sanction  the  social  custom  of  wine-drinking. 
It  is  fair  and  faithful  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  a bitter  tirade  against  tlie  churcli  or  the  ministry 
On  the  contrary,  it  plainly  and  earnestly  acknowledges  that  the  ministry  is  the  friend  of  morali  y, 
and  the  great  bulwark  of  practical  virtue. 

At  Lion’s  Mouth.  i2mo,  410  pp.  By  Miss  Mary  Dwinell  CHELLis,author 
of  “Temperance  Doctor,”  “Out  of  the  Fire,”  “Aunt  Dinah’s 
Pledge,”  etc., $1  25 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  issued,  written  in  a simple  yet  thrilling  and  interest- 
ing style.  It  speaks  boldly  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  depicting  vividly 
misery  and  wrongs  resulting  from  it.  The  Christian*, tone  is  most  excellent,  showing  the  neces- 
sity  of  God’s  grace  in  the  heart  to  overcome  temptation  and  the  power  of  appetite,  and  the 
Siflueuce  which  one  zealous  Christian  can  exert  upon  his  companions  and  the  community. 
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Annt  Dinah’s  Pledge.  lamo,  318 
pages.  By  Miss  Mary  Dwinell 
^HELLis,  author  of  “ Temperance 
^ Out  of  the  Fire,” 

......  $1  25 
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Doctor,” 
etc.,  . . 


Aunt  Dinah  was  an  eminent  Christian  wo- 
man. Her  pledge  included  swearing  and  smok- 
ing, as  well  as  drinking.  It  saved  her  boys, 
who  lived  useful  lives,  and  died  happy  ; and 
by  quiet,  yet  loving  and  persistent  work,  names 
of  many  others  were  added  who  seemed  almost 
beyond  hope  of  salvation. 


The  Temperance  Doctor.  121110,  370 
pages.  By  Miss  Mary  Dwinell 
Chellis, $1  25 

This  is  a true  story,  replete  with  interest, 
and  adapted  to  Sunday-school  and  family  read- 
ing In  it  we  have  graphically  depicted  the 
sad  ravages  that  are  caused  by  the  use  ol  intox- 
icating beverages ; also,  the  blessings  of  Tem- 
perance, and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  one 
earnest  soul  for  that  reform.  It  ought  to  find 
readers  in  every  household. 


Out  of  the  Fire.  i2mo,  420  pages. 
By  Miss  Mary  Dwinell  Chellis, 
author  of  “ Deacon  Sim’s  Pray- 
ers,” etc., $1  25 

It  is  one  oi  the  most  effective  and  impressive 
Temperance  books  ever  published.  The  evils 
of  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  and  the 
blessings  of  sobriety  and  total  abstinence,  are 
strikingly  developed  in  the  history  of  various 
families  in  the  community. 


History  of  a Threepenny  Bit.  i8mo, 
216  pages, $0  75 

This  is  a thrilling  story,  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  five  choice  wood  engravings.  The 
story  of  little  Peggy,  the  drunkard’s  daughter, 
is  told  in  such  a simple  yet  interesting  manner 
that  no  one  can  read  it  without  realizing  more 
than  ever  before  the  nature  and  extent  of  in- 
temperance, and  sympathizing  more  than  ever 
with  the  patient,  sufering  victim.  It  should 
be  in  every  Sunday-school  library. 


The  Old  Brown  Pitcher.  i2mo,  . 

222  pages.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Susie’s  Six  Birthdays,”  “The  i 
Flower  of  the  Family,”  etc.,  $1  00 

Beautifully  illustrated.  This  admirable  vol-  ' 
ume  for  boys  and  girls,  containing  original 
stories  by  some  of  the.  most  gifted  writers  for 
the  young,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
children.  It  is  adapted  alike  for  the  family  ' 
circle  and  t"he  Sabbath-school  library. 

Our  Parish.  i8mo,  252  pages.  By  ; 
Mrs.  Emily  Pearson,  . . $0  76 

The  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the  “ still  ” *■ 
to  the  owner’s  family,  as  well  as  to  the  families  ; 
of  his  customers,  are  truthfully  presented.  The" 
characters  introduced,  such  as  are  found  in 
almost  every  good-sized  village,  are  well  por- 
trayed. We  can  unhesitatingly  commend  it, 
and  bespeak  for  it  a wide  circulatiou. 

The  Hard  Master.  i8mo,  278 pages, 
By  Mrs.  J.  E.  McConaughy,  au-  ’ 
thorof  “ One  Hundred  Gold  Dol-  ; 
lars,”  and  other  popular  Sunday- 
School  books, $0  85  ■ 

This  interesting  narrative  of  the  temptations, 
trials,  hardships,  and  fortunes  of  poor  orphan 
boy  illustrates  in  a most  striking  manner  the 
value  of  “ right  principles,”  especially  of  • 
honesty  truthlulness,  and  Temperance. 

Echo  Bank.  i8mo,  269  pages.  By 
Ervie, $0  85 

This  is  a well-written  and  deeply  interesting 
narrative,  in  which  is  clearly  shown  the  suffer-  . 
ing  and  sorrow  that  too  often  follow  and  the 
dangers  that  attend  boys  and  young  men  at 
school  and  at  college,  who  suppose  they  can 
easily  take  a glass  or  two  occasionally,  with- 
out /ear  of  ever  being  aught  more  than  a mode- 
rate drinker. 

Bachel  Noble’s  Experience.  i8mo, 

325  pages.  By  Bruce  Edwards. 

$0  90 


Adopted.  i8mo,  236  pages.  By 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond,  author  of 
“ The  McAllisters,”  . . . $0  60 

This  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  pleasant 
yle,  seems  to  be  true  to  nature,  true  to  itself, 
and  withal  is  full  of  the  Gospel  and  Temper- 
ance, 

The  Red  Bridge.  i8mo,  321  pages. 
By  Thrace  Talman,  . . $0  90 

We  have  met  with  few  Temperance  stories 
containin'*  so  many  evidences  of  decided  ability 
and  bighTiterary  excellence  aa  this. 


This  is  a story  of  thrilling  interest,  ably  and 
eloquently  told.  . id  is  an  excellent  bocik  for 
Sunday-school  libraries.  It  is  just  the  book  for 
the  home  circle,  and  cannot  be  read  without 
benefiting  the  reader  and  advancing  the  cause 
of  Tempwance. 


Gertie’s  Sacrifice ; or  Glimpses  at 
Two  Liyes.  i8mo,  189  pages.  By  ' 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Gage,  . . . . $0  50 

A story  of  great  interest  and  power,  giving  i 
“ glimpse  at  two  lives,”  and  showing  ho« 
Gertie  sacrificed  herself  as  a victim  of  fa^on, 
custom,  and  law. 
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Time  will  Tell.  i2mo,  307  pages. 
By  Mrs.  Wilson,  ....  $1  00 

A Temperance  tale  of  thrilling  interest  and 
unexceptionable  moral  and  religious  tone.  It 
is  full  of  incidents  and  characters  of  everyday 
life,  while  its  lessons  are  plainly  and  forcibly 
set  before  the  reader.  The  pernicious  results 
of  the  drinking  usages  in  the  family  and  social 
circle  are  plainly  set  forth. 

Philip  Eckert’s  Struggles  and 
Triumphs.  i8mo,  216  pages.  By 
the  author  of  Margaret  Clair,” 
$0  60 

This  interesting  narrative  of  a noble,  manly 
boy-  in  an  intemperate  home,  fighting  with  the 
wrong  and  battling  for  the  right,  should  be 
read  by  every  child  in  the  land. 

Jug-Or-Not.  i2mo,  346  pages.  By 
Mrs.  J.  McNair  Wright,  author 
of  “John  and  the  Demijohn,” 
“Almost  a Nun,”  “ Priest  and 
Nun, ’’etc., $1  25 

It  is  one  of  her  best  books,  and  treats  of  the 
physical  and  hereditary  effects  of  drinking  in  a 
clear,  plain,  and  familiar  style,  adapted  to 
jopular  reading,  and  which  should  be  re.ad  by 
all  classes  in  the  community,  and  find  a place 
in  every  Sunday-school  library,  | 

The  Broken  Rock.  i8mo,  139  pages. 
By  Kruna,  author  of  “ Lilt  a 
Little,”  etc., .$0  50 

It  beautifully  illustrates  the  silent  and  holy 
influence  of  a meek  and  lowly  spirit  upon  the 
heartless  rumseller  until  the  rocky  heart  was 
broken. 

Andrew  Douglass.  i8mo,  232  pages, 
$0  75 

A new  Temperance  story  for  Sunday-schools, 
written  in  a lively,  energetic,  and  popular 
5tyle,  adapted  to  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
family  circle. 

Vow  at  the^Bars.  i8mo,  108  pages. 

$0  40 

It  contains  four  short  tales,  illustrating  four 
itnportant  principles  connected  wdh  the  Tem- 
pentnce  movement,  and  is  well  a-lapled  for  the 
family  circle  and  Sabbath-school  libraries. 


Job  Tufton’s  Rest.  i2mo,  332 
pages, $1  25 


A story  of  life’s  struggles,  written  by  the' 
gifted  author,  Glara  Lucas  Balfour,  depict- 
ing most  skilfully  and  truthfully  many  a life- 
struggle  with  the  demon  of  intemperance  oc- 
cumiig  all  along  life’s  pathway.  It  is  a finely 
wntUu  story,  and  full  of  interest  from  the  be- 
gimung  to  tn«  end. 


Frank  Oldfield ; or,  Lost  and  Found. 

i2mo,  408  pages,  . . . . $1  50 

This  excellent  story  received  the  prize  of 
.£100  in  England,  out  of  eighty-three  manu- 
scripts submitted ; and  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  we  publish  it  in  this  coun- 
try with  all  the  original  illustrations.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Tom  Blinn’s  Temperance  Society, 
and  other  Stories.  i2mo,  316 

pages, $1  25 

This  is  the  title  of  a new  book  written  by 
T.  S.  Arthur,  the  well-known  author  of  “ Ten 
Nights  in  a Bar-room,”  and  whose  fame  as  an 
author  should  bespeak  for  it  a wide  circulation. 
It  is  written  in  Mr.  Arthur’s  best  style,  con* 
posed  of  a series  o tales  adapted  to  every  family 
and  library  in  the  land. 

The  Barker  Family.  i2mo,  336 

pages.  By  Emily  Thompson, 

$1  25 

A simple,  spirited,  and  interesting  narrative, 
written  in  a style  especially  attractive,  depict- 
ing the  evils  that  arise  from  intemperance,  and 
the  blessings  that  followed  the  earnest  efforts 
of  those  who  sought  to  win  others  to  the  paths 
of  total  abstinence.  Illustrated  with  thru«  en- 
gravings. The  book  will  please  all. 

Come  Home,  Mother.  i8mo,  143 

pages.  By  Nelsie  Brook.  Il- 
lustrated with  six  choice  engrav- 
ings, . $0  60 

A most  effective  and  interesting  book,  de- 
scribing the  downward  course  of  the  mother, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  sad  scenes,  but  ef- 
fectual endeavors,  of  the  little  one  in  bringing 
her  mother  back  to  friends,  and  leading  her  *o 
God.  It  should  be  read  by  everybody. 

Tim’s  Troubles.  i2mo,  350  pages. 
By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull,  . . $1  50 

This  is  the  second  Prize  Book  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  reprinted  in  this 
country  with  all  the  original  Illustrations.  It 
is  the  companion  of  “ Frank  Oldfield,”  written 
in  a high  tone,  and  will  be  found  a valuable 
addition  to  our  Temperance  literature. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Stories. 

121110,  19.2  pages,  ....  $1  00 
This  book  of  illustrated  stories  for  children 
contains  articles  from  some  of  the  best  wrlten 
for  children  in  America,  and  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  forty  choice  wood  engravings. 

The  White  Rose.  By  Mary  J.  Hedg 
es.  i6mo,  320  pages,  . . $1  25 

The  gift  of  a simple  white  rose  was  the  meant 
of  leading  those  who  eared  for  it  to  the  Saviour. 
How  it  was  done  it  very  pleasantly  told,  Mtd 
also  the  wrongs  resulting  lu  the  nto  of  itrow 
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Hopedale  Tayeni,  and  What  it 
Wrought.  i2mo,  252  pages.  By 
J.  William  Van  Namee,  . $1  00 

It  shows  the  sad  results  which  followed  the 
Introduction  of  a Tavern  and  Bar  in  a beauti- 
ful and  quiet  country  town,  whose  inhabitants 
bad  hitherto  lived  In  peace  and  enjoyment 
The  contrast  is  too  plainly  presented  to  fail  to 
produce  an  impi*ession  on  the  reader,  making 
all  more  desirous  to  abolish  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicants. 

Roy’s  Search;  or,  Lost  in  the  Cars. 
12010,  364  pages.  By  Helen  C. 

Pearson, $1  25 

This  new  Temperance  book  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ever  published — written  in  a 
fresh,  sparkling  style,  especially  adapted  to 
please  the  boys,  and  contains  so  much  that 
will  benefit  as  well  as  amuse  and  interest  that 
we  wish  all  the  boys  in  the  land  might  read  it. 

How  Could  He  Escape?  12010,  324 
pages.  By  Mrs.  J.  NcNair 
Wright,  author  of  ,“Jug-Or- 
Not.”  Illustrated  with  ten  en- 
gravings, designed  by  the  au- 
thor,   $1  25 

This  is  a true  tale,  and  one  of  the  writer’s 
best  productions.  It  snows  the  terrible  effects 
of  even  one  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor  upon 
the  system  of  one  unable  to  resist  its  influences, 
and  the  necessity  of  gi-ace  in  the  heart  to  resist 
temptation  and  overcome  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink. 

The  Best  Fellow  in  the  World. 

12010,  352  pages.  By  Mrs.  J. 

McNair  Wright,  autnor  of  “ Jug- 
Or-Not,”  “ How  Could  He  Es- 
cape?” “Priest  and  Nun,”  $1  *i5 

“The  Best  Fellow,”  whose  course  is  here 
portrayed,  is  one  of  a very  large  class  who  are 
fed  astray  and  ruined  simply  because  tliey  are 
such  “ good  fellows.”  To  all  such  the  volume 
speaks  ill  thrilling  tones  of  warning,  shows  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  indulging  in  strong 
drink,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  the 
heart  to  interpose  and  save  from  ruin. 

Frank  Spencer’s  Rule  of  Life. 
i8rno,  180  pages.  By  John  W. 
Kirton,  author  of  “Buy  Your 
Own  Cherries,”  “ Four  Pillars  of 
Temperance,”  etc.,  etc.,  . $0  50 

This  is  written  in  the  autlior’'S  best  style, 
making  an  interesting  and  attractive  story  lor 
children. 

W'ork  and  Reward,  i8mo,  183  pp. 
By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Holt,  . $0  50 

It  shows  that  not  the  smallest  effort  to  do 
good  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  all-knowing  Father, 
and  that  faith  and  prayer  must  accompany  all 
temperaacs  effoirivt. 


The  Pitcher  of  Cool  Water.  i8mo, 

180  pages.  By  T.  S.  Arthur, 
author  of  “ Tom  Blinn’s  Temper- 
ance Society,”  “ Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar-room,’^ etc.,  . . . . $0  50 

This  little  book  consists  of  a series  of  Tem. 
peranee  stories,  handsomely  illustrated,  written 
in  Mr.  Arthur’s  best  style,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  best  books  which  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children.  Every  Sunday-school 
library  should  possess  it. 

Little  Girl  in  Black.  i2mo,  212  ' 
pages.  By  Margaret  E.  Wil- 
MER, $0  90 

Her  strong  faith  in  God,  who  she  believe* 
Avill  reclaim  an  erring  father,  is  a lesson  to  the 
reader,  old  as  well  as  young. 

Temperance  Anecdotes.  i2mo,  288 

pages,  . . . $1  00 

This  new  book  of  Temperance  Anecdotes, 
edited  by  George  W,  Bungay,  contains  near- 
. ly  four  hundred  Anecdotes,  Witticisms,  Jokes, 
Conundrums,  etc  , original  and  selected,  and 
will  meet  a want  long  felt  and  often  expressed 
by  a very  Large  number  of  the  numerous  friends 
of  the  cause  m the  land.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  twelve  choice  wood 
engravings. 


The  Temperance  Speaker.  By  J. 
N.  Stearns, $0  75 

The  book  contains  283  pages  of  Declamations 
and  Dialogues  suitable  for  Sunday  and  Day- 
Schools,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  Temperance  Or- 
ganizations. It  consists  oi  choice  selections 
of  prose  and  poetry,  both  new  and  old,  irom 
the  Temperance  orators  and  writers  of  the 
conntiy,  many  of  which  have  been  written  ex- 
pressly for  this  work. 


The  McAllisters.  i8mo,  211  pages. 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond,  . $0  50 

It  shows  the  ruin  brought  on  a family  by  the 
father’s  intemperate  habits,  and  the  strong 
faith  and  trust  of  the  wife  in  that  Friend  above 
who  alone  gives  strength  to  bear  our  earthly 
trials. 


00 


The  Seymours.  i2mo,  231 
By  Miss  L Bates,  . . . 

A simple  story,  showing  how  a refined  and 
cultivated  family  are  brought  low  through  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  father,  their  joy  and  sor- 
row as  he  reforms  only  to  fall  again,  and  hu 
final  happy  release  in  a distant  citj’. 

Zoii  Rodman,  lamo,  262  pages. 
By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond,  $1  00 


Adapted  more  especially  to  young  girls’ 
reajjing,  showing  the  influence  they  wield  ia 
society,  and  their  responsibility  for  muelx  of 
its  drwkia^ 
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Eva’-s  Engragement  Ring,  izmo,  189 
pages.  By  Margaret  E.  Wil- 
MER,  author  of  ‘‘  The  Little  Girl 
in  Black,” $0  90 

In  this  interesting  volume  is  traced  the  career 
of  the  moderate  drinker,  who  takes  a glass  in 
the  name  of  friendship  or  courtesy. 

Packiiigton  Parish,  and  The  Diver’s 
Daughter,  i2mo,  327  pages.  By 
Miss  M.  A.  Paull,  . . . $1  25 

In  this  volume  we  see  the  ravages  which 
the  liquor  traffic  caused  when  introduced  in  a 
hitherto  quiet  village,  and  how  a minister’s  eyes 
were  at  length  opened  to  its  evils,  though’ lie 
had  always  declared  wine  to  be  a “good 
creature  of  God,”  meant  to  be  used  in  modeiva- 
tion. 

Old  Times.  i2mo.  By  Miss  M.  D. 
Chellis,  author  of  “ The  Tem- 
perance Doctor,”  “ Out  of  the 
Fire,”  “ Aunt  Dinah’s  Pledge*” 
“At  Lion’s  Mouth,”  etc.,  . $1  25 

ft  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  inoder.^le 
linking  in  tlie  history  of  a New  England  vil- 
sp.  The  incidents,  various  and  amusing,  are 
sir  facts,  and  the  characters  nearly  all  drawn 
from  real  life.  The  five  deacons  which  figure 
so  conspicuously  actually  lived  and  acted  as  re- 
presented. 

John  Bentley’s  Mistake.  i8mo, 
177  pages.  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Holt, 
$0  50 

It  takes  an  important  place  among  our  tem- 
perance books,  taking  an  earnest,  bold  stand 
against  the  use  of  cider  as  a beverage,  proving 
that  it  is  often  the  first  step  toward  stronger 
drinks,  forming  an  appetite  for  the  more  fiery 
liquids  which  cannot  easily  be  quenched. 

Nothing  to  Drink.  i2mo,  400 
pages.  By  Mrs.  J.  McNair 
Wright,  author  of  “The  Best 
Fellow  in  the  World,”  “ Jug-or- 
Not,”“  HowCould  He  Escape?” 
etc., .$1  60 

The  story  is  of  light-house  keeper  and 
thrilling  adventures  at  sea,  being  nautical, 
scientific,  and  partly  statistical,  written  in  a 
charming,  thrilling,  and  convincing  manner. 
It  goes  out  of  the  ordinary  line  entirely,  most 
of  the  characters  being  portraits,  its  scenery 
all  from  absolute  facts,  every  scientific  and 
natural-history  statement  a verity,  the  sea  in- 
cidents from  actual  experience  from  marine 
llsasters  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Nettie  Loring.  lamo,  352  pages. 
By  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Downs,  $1  25 

ft  graphically  describes  the  doings  of  sev- 
eral yo\ing  ladies  who  resolved  to  use  their 
influence  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  banish 
wine  from  their  entertainments,  the  icorn  they 
focciud,  Mid  the  good  results  which  followed. 


The  Fire  Fig'hters.  i2ino,  294  pages. 
By  Mrs.  J.  E.  McConaughy,  au- 
thor of  “ The  Hard  Master,” 

$1  25 

An  admirable  story,  showing  hov,'  a number 
of  young  lads  banded  themselves  into  a society 
to  fight  against  Alcohol,  and  the  good  they  did 
in  the  community. 

The  Jewelled  Serpent.  i2mo,  271 
pages.  By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond, 
author  of  “ Adopted,”  “The  Me-. 
Allisters,”  etc., $1  00 

The  story  i ! written  earnestly.  The  charac- 
ters are  well  delineated,  and  taken  from  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  portion  ofa  1 n-ge  citv. 
The  evils  which  flow  from  fashionable  drinL 
in^  are  well  portrayed,  and  also  the  danger 
arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicants  when  used  as 
medicine,  forming  an  appetite  which  last  ns 
itself  with  a deadly  hold  upon  its  victim. 

The  Hole  in  the  Bag,  and  Otlier 
Stories.  By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ballard. 
author  of  “The  Broken  Rock,’’ 
“Lift  a Little,”  etc.  i2mo,  $1  09 

A collection  of  well-written  stories  by  this 
most  popular  author  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, inculcating  many  valuable  lessons  iu  the 
^ minds  of  its  readers. 

The  Glass  Cable,  i2ino,  288  pages. 

’ By  Margaret  E.  Wilmer,  au- 
thor of  “The  Little  Girl  in 
Black,”  “ Eva’s  Engagement 
Ring,”  etc., $1  25 

The  style  of  this  book  is  good,  the  characters 
well  selected,  and  its  temperance  and  religious 
truths  most  excellent.  The  moral  of  the  story- 
shows  those  who  sneer  at  a child’s  pledge, 
comparing  its  strength  to  a glass  cable,  that 
is  in  many  cases  strong  enough  to  brave  the 
storms  and  temptations  of  a whole  lifetime. 

Fred’s  Hard  Fight.  i2mo,  334 
pages.  By  Miss  Marion  How- 
ard,   $1  25 

While  It  shows  the  trials  which  a young  lad 
endured  through  the  temptations  and  entice- 
ments offered  him  by  those  opposed  to  his  firm 
temperance  and  religious  principles,  and 
warns  the  re.ader  against  the  use  of  every’^  kind 
of  alcoholic  stimulant,  it  points  also  to  Jesus, 
the  only  true  source  of  strength,  urging  all  to 
accept  ihe  promises  of  strength  and  salvation 
offered  to  every  one  who  will  seek  it. 

The  Dumb  Traitor.  i2mo,  336  pp. 
By  Margaret  E. Wilmer,  $1  25 

Intensely  interesting,  showing  how  the 
prospects  of  a well-to-do  New  England  family 
were  blighted  through  the  introduction  of  a 
box  of  wVne,  given  in  f ienaship,  used  as  me- 
dicine, butproving  a dumb  traitor  la  tbe  and. 
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Miscellaneous  Publications. 


Wealth  and  Wine.  i2ino,  337  pp. 

By  MissM.  D.  Chellis, .author  of 

“ Temperance  Doctor,  ’ . $1  25 

This  book  is  written  in  her  best  style,  show- 
ing the  deception  of  the  w'ine-cnp  and  the  pow- 
er of  woman’s  influence,  together  with  the 
evil  influence  of  social  and  moderate  drinking. 
The  immense  power  for  good  of  a human  soul 
when  inspired  to  work  for  the  good  of  others 
is  graphically  portrayed. 

The  Fatal  Dower.  i8mo,  220  pp. 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond,  $0  GO 

It  is  trutliful  and  convincing  as  well  as  in- 
teresting, showing  the  fatal  eftects  of  adminis- 
tering alcoholic  poisons  as  medicine's,  and 
pointing  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  are 
so  thickly  strewn  along  the  paths  of  the  young. 


Humpy  Dumpy.  i2mo,  316  pp.  By 
Rev.  J.  J.  Dana,  . . . . $1  2o 

In  this  book  a corner  grocery,  where  liquor 
is  freely  sold,  becoming  the  resort  of  all  the 
loungers  and  drinkers,  is  the  source  of  much 
evil,  and  a mission  school,  by  its  Christian 
teachings,  the  means  of  rescuing  many  from  the 
downward  road. 

The  Model  Landlord,  i8mo.  By 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Holt,  author  of 
“John  Bentley’s  Mistake,”  $0  60 

It  shows  how  a -‘model  landlord,”  who 
keeps  a gilded  saloon  for  fashionable  wine- 
drinkers,  though  he  may  attend  church,  give 
money  to  the  poor,  and  circulate  in  the  “ first 
society,”  maj"^  be  the  greatest  instrmnent  in 
leading  the  young  down  to  destruction. 


Text-Book  of  Temperance.  By 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  . . . . $1  50 

We  can  also  furnish  the  above  book,  which  is 
dwided  into  the  following  parts  : 1.  Temper- 
ance as  a Virtue.  ‘2,  The  Ch.  micnl  History  of 
-Alcohol.  3 The  Dietetics  of  Temperance.  4. 
Tlie  Pathology  of  Iiitemper  iii  e.  5.  The  Medi- 
cal Question.  6 Temperance  in  Relation  to 
the  B ble.  7.  Historical.  8.  The  National 
Question  and  the  Remedy.  9.  The  Philosophy 
of  Temperance. 

Bugle  IVotes  for  the  Temperance 
Army.  Price,  paper  covers,  30 
cents ; boards, $0  35. 

A new  collection  of  Songs,  Quartets,  and 
Glees,  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Temperance 
gatherings,  Glee  Clubs,  etc.,  together  with  the 
Odes  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Gord 
Templars. 


Temperance  Chimes,  Price,  in 
paper  covers,  30  cents,  single 
copies  ; $25  per  hundred.  Price, 
in  board  covers,  35  cents ; per 
hundred,  ......  $30  00 

A Temperance  Hymn  and  Tune-Book  of  128 

S.age^,  comprising  a gre  t variety  of  Glees, 
lings,  and  Hymns  designed  for  the  use  of  Tem^ 
peraiice  Meetings  and  Organizations,  Bands  of 
H ipe,  Glee  Clubs, and  the  Home  Circle.  Many 
of  tiie  Hymns  have  been  written  expressly  for 
tl’.is  book  by  some  of  the  best  writers  in  tbe 
emntry 

Bound  Tolnmes  of  Sermons,  $1  50 


Seventeen  sernions  delivered  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  The  National  Temperance  Society, 
and  i.ublished  in  the  National  Series,  have  all 
been  bound  in  one  volume,  making  400  page, 
of  the  best  temperance  matter  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  The  sermons  are  by  Revs.  H^ry 
Ward  Beecher,  T L.  Cuvier, T . De  M itt  Tal- 
inage,  J B.  Dunn,  John  Hall,  J.  P.  Nevvman. 
J.  W.  Mears,  C.  D.  Foss,  J.  Romevn  Berry. 
Herrick  Johnson,  Peter  Stryker,  C.  H.  Fowler, 
H C.  Fish,  H.  W,  Warren,  S.  H.  Tyng,  and 
W.  M.  Taylor. 


The  Bases  of  the  Temperance  Re- 
form. i2mo,  224  pages.  By  Rev. 
Dawson  Burns,  . . . . $1  00 

This  is  also  an  Englisli  prize  essay,  which 
took  the  second  prize  under  tbe  liberal  offer  of 
James  Teare  for  the  best  essay  on  the  entire 
temperance  question.  A very  able  and  tho- 
rough  exposition  of  the  foundations  on  which 
the  temperance  cause  is  founded  and  upbuilt. 
The  author  establishes  in  a clear  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  propositions  that  the  drinking 
system  is  the  greatest  social  evil  in  the  land » 
that  intoxicating  liquors  are  useless  and  injuri- 
ous as  articles  of  diet;  that  intemperance  is  a 
true  plague  which  can  only  be  effectually  stip- 
pressed  by  the  exclusion  of  intoxicating  drinks ; 
Uiat  violence  is  done  to  the  will  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of -man  by  approximating  the 
iruits  of  the  earth  to  the  production  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks:  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  do 
not  afford  sanction  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Bacchus  Dethroned.  i2mo,  248 
pasres.  By  Frederick  Powell, 

$1  00 

This  is  an  English  prize  essay,  written  in  re- 
sponse to  a prize  ottered  by  James  Teare,  of 
England,  for  the  best  temperance  ssay.  It  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  convincing  works 
ever  issued.  The  question  is  presented  in  all 
its  phases,  physiological,  social,  political, 
moral,  and  religious  It  i very  comprehen- 
sive, multiplying  facts,  abounding  in  argu- 
ments, answering  objections,  and  enforcing 
powerful  and  pathetic  appeals.  The  author 
considers  !■  The  great  national  curse.  2. 
The  supposed  dietetic  value  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  3.  The  physiological  relations  of 
intoxicating  liquors  4.  The  social  and  poll 
tical  a'-gument.  5.  The  manufacture  of  in 
toxicating  liquor  an  immorality.  6.  Teetotal* 
ism  a scientific  truth.  7.  Teetotalism  in 
relation  to  the  Bible.  8.  God’s  great  remedj 
for  the  world’s  gj’eat  curse.  9.  Legislation 
gjid  the  liquor  traffic. 
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Forty  Years’  Fight  with  the  Drink 
Demon.  lamo,  400  pages.  By 
Charles  Jewett,  M.D.,  . $1  50 

This  volume  comprises  the  history  of  Dr. 
Jewett’s  public  and  pi-ivate  labors  from  1826  to 
the  present  time,  with  sketches  of  the  most 
popular  and  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
cause  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  also  records  the 
results  of  forty  years’  observation,  study,  and 
reflections  upon  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
and  drugs,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  oi  advancing  the  cause,  etc.  The  book 
is  handsomely  bound,  and  contains  illustrated 
portraits  of  early  champions  of  the  cause. 

Drops  of  Water.  i2mo,  133  pages. 

' By  Miss  Ella  Wheeler,  $0  75 

A new  book  of  fifty-six  Temperance  Poems 
b}'  this  young  and  talented  authoress,  suitable 
for  reading  in  Temperance  Societies,  Lodge 
Rooms,  Divisions,  etc.  The  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, beauty  of  expression,  earnestness  of 
thought,  and  nobleness  of  sentiment  running 
through  all  of  them  make  this  book  a real 
gem,  worthy  a place  by  the  side  of  any  of  the 
poetry  in  the  country. 

Bound  Yolunie  of  Tracts.  500 
pages,  . . . $1  00 

This  volume  contains  all  the  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  page  tracts  published  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  including  all  the  prize 
tracts  issued  thfe  last  two  years  The  book 
comprises  Arguments,  Statistics,  Sketches,  and 
Essays,  which  make  it  an  invaluable  eollection 
for  every  friend  of  the  Temperance  Reform. 

Scripture  Testimony  Against  In- 
toxicating Wine.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
Ritchie,  of  Scotland,  . . $0  60 

An  unanswerable  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  the'  Scriptures  favor  the  idea  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  wine  as  a beverage.  It 
takes  the  different  kinds  of  wines  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  investigates  their  specific  na- 
ture, and  shows  wherein  they  differ. 

Alcohol:  Its  Place  and  Power,  by 
James  Miller  ; and  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Tobacco,  by  John  Li- 
ZARS, $1  00 

Zoological  Temperance  Convention. 
By  Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock, 
D.D.,  of  Amherst  College,  $0  75 

This  fable  gives  an  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing account  of  a Convention  of  Animals  held 
in  Central  A.^rica,  and  reports  the  i^p^fisbes 
made  on  the  occasion. 


Delavan’s  Consideration  of  the  Tem- 
perance Argument  and  His^r^^ 


This  condensed  and  comprehensive  work  con- 
tams  Essays  and  Selections  from  different  au- 
thors, collected  and  edited  by  Edward  C.  Dk- 
LAVAN,  Esq.,  and  is  one  oi  the  most  vain  hie 
text-books  on  the  subject  of  Temperance  ever 
issued.  , 

Bible  Rule  of  Temperance ; or, 
Total  Abstinence  from  all  Intox- 
icating Drinks.  By  Rev.  George 
Duf'field,  D.D.,  . . , . $0  60 

This  is.  the  ablest  and  most  reliable  Avork 
which  has  been  issued  on  the  subject.  The  im- 
morality of  the  us  , sale,  and  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  will  and 
law  of  God  clearly  presented. 

Alcohol:  Its  Nature  and  Effects. 

By  Charles  A.  Storey,  M.D., 

$0  90 

This  is  a thoroughly  scientific  work,  yet 
written  in  afresh,  vigorous,  and  popular  style, 
in  language  that  the  masses  can  understand. 
It  consists  of  ten  lectures  carefully  prepared, 
and  is  an  entirely  new  work  by  one  amply  com- 
petent to  present  the  subject. 


Four  Pillars  of  Temperance.  By 
John  W.  Kirton,  . . . $0  75 

The  P’our  Pillars  are.  Reason,  Science,  Scrip- 
ture, and  Experience.  The  book  is  argumenta- 
tive, historical,  and  statistical,  and  the  facts, 
appeals,  and  arguments  are  presented  in  a most 
convincing  and  masterly  manner 

Communion  Wine;  or,  Bible  Tem- 
perance. By  Rev.  William  M. 
Thayer.  Paper,  20  cents  ; cloth, 
$0  50 


An  unanswerable  argument  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  wine  at  Communion,  and  pre- 
senting the  Bible  argument  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence. 

Bible  Wines; ; or.  The  Laws  of  Fer- 
mentation and  Wines  of  the 
Ancients.  121110,  139  pages.  By 
Rev.  Wm.  Patton,  D.D'.  Paper, 
30  cts. ; cloth $0  60 

It  presents  the  whole  matter  of  Bible  Tem- 
pen,nce  and  the  wines  of  ancient  times  in  a 
new,  clear,  and  satis' actory  manner,  develop- 
ing the  laws  of  fermentation,  and  giving  a large 
number  of  references  and  statistics  never  before 
collected,  showing  conclusive!  v the  existence  of 
unfermented  wme  in  the  olden  time. 


Pamphlets. 


John  Swig.  A Poem.  By  Edward 
Carswell,  lamo,  24  pages.  Il- 
lustrated with  eight  characteristic 
engravings,  printed  on  tinted 
paper, $0  15 

The  Rum  Fiend,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  William  H.  Burleigh.  i2mo. 
46  pages.  Illustrated  with  three 
wood  engravings,  designed  by 
Edward  Carswell.  . . . $0  20 

Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
A Prize  Essay,  by  Rev.  H.  D. 
Kitchell,  President  of  Middle- 
bury  College.  laino,  48  pp.,  $0  10 


Bound  and  How;  or.  Alcohol  as  a 
Narcotic.  By  Charles  Jewett, 
M.D.  i2mo,  24  pp.,  . . . $0  10 

Scriptural  Claims  of  Total  Abstin- 
ence. By  Rev.  Newman  Hall. 
i2mo,  62  pp., $0  15 

Buy  Your  Own  Cherries.  By  John 
W.  Kirton.  icmo,  32  pp.,  $0  20 


National  Temperance  Almanac  and 
Teetotaler’s  Year  Book  for  1874, 
$0  10 


Illustrated  Temperance  Alphabet, 
$0^5 


The  Youth’s  Temperance  Banner 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House  publish  a beautifully  illustrated 
Monthly  Paper,  especially  ad.apted  to  children  and  youth,  Sunday-school  and  Juvenile  Tem- 
perance Organizations.  Each  number  contains  several  choice  engravings,  apiece  of  music,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  for  children  in  America.  It  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  land. 


Single  copies,  one  year,"  » 
Eight  copies,  to  one  address,'  - 
Ten  “ “ “ 

Fifteen  “ “ “ 

Twenty  “ 


Terms— IN  Advance. 


- $0  25 

- 1 00 

- 1 25 
. 1 88 

- 2 60 


Thirty  copies,  to  one  address. 
Forty  “ “ 

Fifty  “ « “ 

One  Hundred  “ “ 


- $3  75 

- 5 00 

- 6 25 

- 12  00 


The  National  Temperance  Orator.  i2mo,  288  pages,  . . . $1  00 

This  is  issued  in  response  to  the  many  urgent  calls  for  a book  similar  to  the  ‘‘New  Temp» 
ranee  Speaker,”  used  widely  throughout  the  country.  It  contains  articles  by  the  best  temperano 
writers  of  the  day,  poems,  recitations,  readings,  dialogues,  and  choice  extracts  from  speeches  o 
some  of  the  ablest  temperance  speakers  in  the  country,  for  the  use  of  all  temperance  workers 
Lodges,  Divisions,  B.ands  of  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 


Twenty-four  Fag'e  Pamphlets.  (With  Covers.) 


Five  Cents  each ; 

Is  Alcohol  Food  ! 

Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol. 

Adulteration  of  Liquors. 

Will  the  Coming  Man  Drink  Wine! 

History  and  Mystery  of  a Glass  of  Ale, 

Bible  Teetotaiism. 


60  Cents  per  Doz. 

Medicinal  Drinking. 

Drinking  Usages  of  Societyl 
Fruits  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

Is  Alcohol  a Necessary  of  Lift  I 
A High  Fence  of  Fifteen  Bars 
The  Son  of  My  Friend. 


Band  of  Hope  Supplies, 


Band  of  Hope  Manual.  Per  dozen,  $0  60 
Temperance  Catechism.  Per  dozen,  60 

Banaof  Hope  Melodies.  Paper,  10 

Band  of  Hope  Badge.  Enamelled,  $1  25 
per  dozen;  12  cents  singly.  Plain, 

|l  per  dozen ; 10  cents  singly. 

Silver  and  Enamelled,  50  cents 
each. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Juvenila  Temperance  Speaker,  - - $0  2S 

Illuminated  Temperance  Cards.  Set  of 

ten,  - . . - 35 

Juvenile  Temperance  Pledges.  Per  100,  3 00 

Certificates  of  Membership  Per  100,  - 3 00 
The  Temper.ance  Speaker,  - - - 15 

Catechism  on  Alcohol.  By  Miss  Julia 

Colman.  Pex  dozen,  - - - 60 

Address 


J.  N STEARNS,"Pnblishing  Agent, 

68  EEADE  STBEET,  NEW  YOKE. 
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